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First Prize 



WHOOO? 

For the best caption for this photo- 
Srtipb of the two Monkey-Faced Owls 
DESERT Magazine will give an ex- 
pense-paid guided tour through 
Death Valley by Wanderlust Death 
Valley Tours. You may either cpjote 
the owls or describe them in the 
caption which cannot be longer than 
50 words. Entries must be postmarked 
no later than March 1, 1965. 



MONKEY-FACED OWLS Ted K. Martin Fresno, California 

These Monkey-Faced Owls were exposed by electronic flash using a Hassel- 
blacl camera and 150mm Zeiss Sonner lens. A separate exposure was made 
lor the moon using a 500mm Dallmeyer lens. 



FEBRUARY PHOTO CONTEST WINNERS 



DESERT DWELLING 



Adele Reed 



Bishop, California 



Buried by years of blowing sand this home of long ago is located at Teel's 
Marsh, Mineral County, Nevada near the once active Salt and Borax Works. 
DATA: Rolleiflex Magic 2 camera with Agfapan film. 




1— Prints for monthly contests must be 
black and white, 5x7 or larger, printed on 
glossy paper. 

2 — Each photograph submitted should 
be fully labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data: camera, shut- 
ter speed, hoar of day, etc. 

3— PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED ONLY 
WHEN RETUHN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 

4— All entries must be in ihe Desert 
Magazine office by the 20th of the conlest 
month, 

5 — Contests are open to both amateur 
and professional pbotographers. 

6— FIRST PRIZE will be SIS; SECOND 
PRIZE, 8. For non-winning pictures accep- 
ted for publication S3 each will be paid. 
Although not part oi the contest. Desert 
is also interest in viewing 4x5 color trans- 
parencies tor possible front cover use. We 
pay £25 per transparency. 
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NATIONAL DATE FESTIVAL Rare imports from world-wide localities 
will be among the collections in the Gern and Mineral Show at the 
National Date Festival in India, Calif., Feb. 12 through 22. Included 
will be crystal for collectors, polished and unpolished cabachons, 
onyx, plastic jewelry, hand-made rock, laminations, and glass and rock 
of every hue. The annual National Date Festival is a salute to the 
harvesting of the seven million dollar crop in Coachella Valley 

Other features of the festival are the Arabian Nights Pageant 
free to all festival visitors, camel and ostrich races, Queen Schehera- 
zade and her royal court and hundreds of horticulture, floriculture, 
home arts, junior livestock and other displays. The National Horse 
Show is a daily event. 

OTHER FEBRUARY EVENTS: Parada Del Sol, parade and rodeo, 
Scottsdale, Ariz,, Feb. 5-7. Tomato Festival, Niland, Calif., Feb 5-7. 
Imperial Valley Carrot Carnival, Holtville, Calif., Feb. 17-21. Whiskey 
Flat Days, celebrating the Kern River gold rush days, Kernville, Calif. 
Feb. 18-21. Elmer Sears Lettuce Tournament, Brawley, Calif., Feb. 21- 
28. Annual Cactus Show, Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 21-28. California Mid- 
Winter Fair, Imperial, Calif. Feb. 26-Mar. 7, parade on Feb. 27. 
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Permission to reproduce contents must be secured from the editor in writing. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$4,50 per year (12 issues) in the U.S.; $575 elsewhere. Allow five weeks for change of address, and 
be sure to send the old os well as new address. 
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To Change Your Address 

Magazines are no longer forwarded by the post 
office when you move. To insure uninterrupted 
delivery please attach your magazine address 
label here and print your new address below. 
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Foreign subscribers add 75c 
per subscription. 
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New This Month 



"PowerBoating the West Coast of 
Mexico" by Spencer Murray & Ralph 
Poole. 

A cruise guide book of ports, boating 
supplies and accommodations along 
Mexico's Gulf of California mainland 
from the top of the gulf to Puerto 
Vallarta. 

Map by Norton Allen, mileage & charts, 
more than 90 photos. 280 pages. 

Only book of its kind ever published. 
Of interest to all boat owners. Colorful 
dust jacket. $6.5 plus 20c packing and 
dust jacket. $6.75 plus 20c packing and 
postage. (California addresses add 27c 

desert-southwest book store 

P. O. Box 757 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



GHOST TOWNS 
AND GOLD 

LEARN ABOUT THE COLORFUL GHOST 
TOWNS OF THE WEST - DIRECTORY CON- 
TAINS INFORMATION ON OVER 340 GHOST 
TOWNS FEATURING PICTURES, MAPS, PLUS 
IN5TRUCNON5 ON PANNING GOLD. 
PRICE; $1.00 

WRITE TO: 

PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT R 

BOX S221 
ABILENE, TEXAS 



Let DESERT say, "Thank you: 



STANDING UP COUNTRY 

By C. Gregory Crampton 

"No popular image exists of the 
canyon country of Utah and Arizona. 
One reason is that no history of the 
entire region has ever been written. 
It has always been the segmented 
view. Yet the history was as dramati- 
cally rich as the landscape and was 
given a unity by the river and its 
canyons." Now, at last, a biography 
of the region has been written by the 
man who made the above statement. 

Dr. C. Gregory Crampton, professor 
of history at the University of Utah, 
tackled this ambitious project with 
the background and energy of a Su- 
perman. No land in the uninhabited, 
rugged area was too wild to resist his 
appraisal. No colorful episode of 
history eluded his pen. This is, in- 
deed, the finest book ever published 
on the wonders of the canyon country. 

Illustrated with Ifi photographs in 
full color and over 300 black and 
whites, the dramatic text covers the 
times of the conquisladores, explorers, 
cattle barons, Mormons, gold rush, 
and famous Colorado river runners 
and the area covered reaches from 
Utah's Book Cliffs to the White Mesa 
of Arizona and from Bryce National 
Park to the Four Corners. Large for- 
mat, 192 pages. Price $15.00. 

THE CALIFORNfA MISSIONS 

Here, with information assembled 
by the editors of Sunset Books, is the 
most comprehensive book on Cali- 
fornia missions ever published. Cali- 
fornia's large cities grew up around 
the 21 missions established to bring 
Christianity and civilization to Stone 
Age Indians. With the advent of trad- 
ing vessels from New England, how- 
ever. Aha California was doomed as 
a province of Spain. Designed to be- 
come as .self-supporting as possible, it 
wasn't long before various mission 
colonies became so independent they 
seceded from the mother country. 
New Spain led the way in 1810 when 
it set itself up as the Republic of 
Mexico. At the same time, the Mexi- 
can government ordered secularization 
of the missions, whereas mission prop- 
erties were turned over to the In- 
dians. Unfortunately, the California 
Indians were not yet ready for this, 
so secularization became a means for 
Spanish-Mexican settlers to obtain 
land grants for themselves. That 



land which passed from the missions 
into the hands of Indians was quickly 
gambled away or hoodwinked from 
them. Having grown dependent upon 
the misions for welfare and guidance, 
the Indians were unable to support 
themselves on their own. Uncared 
for, the beautiful buildings deteriora- 
ted and fell into ruin. Many have 
been restored today; others are little 
more than monuments. 

Mission architecture is described in 
detail and truly beautilul four-color 
reproductions of California's out- 
standing missions make this book one 
of the nicest to come to our a men- 
tion. It is a book to prize and one 
we highly recommend. Hardcover, 
321 pages, large format. SI 2.75. 



Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260. Please include 
25c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 4% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 



FOLLOWING THE FRONTIER 
By Freeman Tilden 

As the West's first great travelling 
photographer, F. Jay Haynes really 
did follow the frontier. With a rail- 
road car of his own, he pulled in on 
every spur between the Dakota and 
Montana territories to photograph 
sodbusters in their store -bought 
clothes, miners, freighters and cow- 
boys. As official photographer for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and new- 
ly established Yellowstone Park, he 
recorded many of these regions on 
film for the first time. Now his photo- 
graphs are in the Haynes Museum 
along with a magnificient collection 
of artifacts, books and rare miscellany 
acquired by his son, the late Jack 
Ellis Haynes of Bozeman, Montana. 
It was with the help of Jack Haynes 
that the author accumulated data for 
this book, much of it never before 
published. 

Text in the book is lively and en- 
compasses country as far reaching as 
Canada, Pugei Sound and Alaska, 
Many of the photos are of famous 
Indians. With 40fi pages, this large 
format book will be cherished by col- 
lectors of Western Americana. 



AUTHORS! 

If you have completed a book-length manu- 
script, you may be interested In our special 
publishing plan. Under this program, many 
lawyers, executives, teachers, scholars and 
even housewives have seen their work pub- 
lished, promoted iind marketed on a digni- 
fied, professional basis. All subjects con- 
sidered — non- fiction, fiction, poetry, etc. 
Send for our free 40-page Illustrated bro- 
chure today. Ask for Booklet, D, 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 

In Calif.: (IMS Hollywood Blvd., h.A. 
In Wash., D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 



CALIFORNIA 

GHOST TOWN GUIDE 

New guide to over 100 California ghoit towns 

Unique and authentic guide to over 100 
ghost towns in California's deserts and moun- 
tains with complete directions on how to 
reach them. Shows you the way to little- 
known and intrigue-filled towns that provide 
hours of interest for those seeking buried 
treasures, old guns, western relics, purple 
bottles aged by the sun, and antique objects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

Order Now! Only $1.95 

A. L. ABBOTT 

r>cpt. n-ts 

1513 West RomneiB Drive — Anaheim, Calif. 
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THE SHQSHONIS 

By Virginia C. Trenholm and 



er looked by historians, this tribe 
of American Indians has at last found 
a biographer. The Shoshonis roamed 
the Great Basin area— Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah and Idaho into 
Wyoming-until ihey became absorb- 
ed by the white man. Peaceful by 
nature, they suffered hardship, per- 
sonal affront and loss of dignity in 
proving their abiding attachment to 
white friends. 

In a revelation that came to the 
Mormon leader Joseph Smith in 1830, 
the Latter -day Saints were obligated 
to take the message of the Book of 
Mormon to the natives. Thus a mis- 
sionary party was instituted to at- 
tempt to convert the Indians, estab- 
lish friendly relations, and teach them 
to cultivate soil, as game was growing 
scarce in the area and the Indians 
weren't prepared to exist without it 
for food. This first company, fed by 
Elder Orson Hyde, went into the 
region of the Green River where the 
Mormons withstood attacks by un- 
friendly mountain men and at last 
achieved success by winning the trust 
of two great Indian chiefs— Washakie 
and Snag— who subsequently became 
devout converts. 

Illustrated with historical photo- 
graphs, this hardcover, 367 -page book 
sells for $5.95 and is a revealing, well- 
written account of an era and a 
people worthy of recording. 

HOSTEEN KLAH 

By Franc Johnson Newcomb 

The author and her husband oper- 
ated a trading post on the Navajo 
Reservation and lived there for 25 
years. In this book she retells the his- 
tory of the tribe as told to her by 
Hosteen Klah, noted medicine man, 
wealthy Navajo stockman and unsur- 
passed weaver whose family were her 
neighbors, helpers and close friends. 
Through his influence she was in- 
vited to attend ceremonies rarely wit- 
nessed by white men and, because 
she has a photographic memory, was 
later able to sketch them to preserve 




The book is illustrat 
and white photos of the various In- 
dians she has described in the book. 
It is nicely written and details, as us- 
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vision*. 



YOU 

CAN 
DO 



THINGS! 



LIVE A 1000 LIVES 
in One Lij'ctimi' 



There are no physical limitations to 
on . , . the psychic faculties 
n know no barriers of space or 
time. A world of marvelous phe- 
nomena awaits your command. Within 
the natural- — but unused functions of 
your mind are dormant powers that 
can bring about a transformation of 
your 



are an age-old brotherhood of learning. 
For centuries they have shown men 
and women how to utilize the fullness 




SEE U'tTUOVT EYES 
hy tnnet perception 





SEARCH FOR 
THE UNKNOWN 
know tf ben you find it 




of all is 

the exploration of self. Determine your 
purpose, function and powers as a hu- 
man being. Use the cou- 
pon below for a free 
fascinating book of ex- 
planation, "The Mastery 
of Life", or send your re- 
quest to: Scribe: lx.b. 



I AIMS Camorc) 

6, i 1 AI-IFOHI\llA 



Scribe: L.X.E. 

Rn si crucian Order, {AMORC) 
San Jose. California, U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: 

/ am sincerely interested fa foaMm utmost of my pouers of self. Kindly send 
me a free copy of "THE MASTERY OF LIFE". 

NAME — — . — 
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Lowest Photo Print Prices 
lest 



L 



Dev. Sc print 8 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film $1.78 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film , $2.42 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints and 

new roll of Kodacolor film $3.30 

Reprints from Kodacolor negs $ .16 



Send for price sheets 
and envelopes 

All other 
Photo prices are 
comparably low 



MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 

P. O, Box 370, Yuma, Arizona or 
P. O. Box 1830, San Diego, California 





COMPACT-STYLE PHOTO ALBUM 

. . . Opens like □ compact. Gold finished fine 
metal case houses 1 4 photos. 2V2 rr x2ye", pro- 
tected by acetate windows. A cherished gift. 

Ho. 510 {top right) with initials $1.69 

No. S11 (left) "Our Family" $1.50 

No. SI 2 (lower light) "Boby" $1.50 

Check or Money Order la 

MAX 

P. O. Box 621 
Nipomo, California 93444 



CHANGING ADDRESS? 

New postal regulations make if important 
that you send your change-of-address notice 
to us promptly. And please remember to list 
your old address as well as your new and 
your Zij 
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r^HI A seed ' Hisf °'y< botany, M.D.s, 
\f \ 1 1 f\ and desert adventurer ac- 
counts remark upon the 
humble chia as the cereal with unusual vir- 
tues and foremost for fatigue as an energy 
restoring food. 

Like the apple a day chia's kindness to the 
g astro -intestinal tract, is there . . . and is 
accounted a real friend to abused stomachs, 
including the chronically liquored, when 
other foods are not tolerable, Chia's one 
to three spoonsful a day, takes no back seat 
as nutrient. It nan be a great thirst assuager, 
a reserve food, and a satisfying, pacifying 
food for weight control with day long energy. 

Great in baking aroma, and flavor in luxu- 
rious country club pancakes. Our's is real, 
clean chia. 26 ounces $4 postpaid with ab- 
sorbing 8M word Chia Story. Story alone, 
50c. Pollen available, 1 lb. $7. 

POLLEN CHIA COMMERCE 
354-a Ninth St. Santa Monica, Calif 90403 
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SPICE YOUR 
SPANISH WITH 
DICHDS 

By Ricardo Castillo 

"Dichos" are the pungent Spanish 
proverbs which add so much color 
and logic (o the conversation and 
thinking of our Mexican neighbors. 

"Jala mas un pelo de mujer, que 
una yunta, de bueyes." 

A single woman's hair, can pull 
more than a team of oxen, 

"De el arbol caido, todos quieren 
hacer lena." 

From the fallen tree, everyone 
wants to make firewood. 

"Mas vale pajaro en mono que 
ver un ciento volar." 

A bird in your hand is better than 
the sight of a hundred on the wing. 



ifltw Beds 

any number of. times in other books. 
It's hard to find anything new to say 
about the Navajos as a tribe, but the 
author has tried valiantly to achieve 
freshness by using a biographical 
slant regarding individual Navajos. 
If you haven't already read enough 
about the religion and heritage of 
these interesting people, you'll find 
this a pleasant book. Hardcover, 225 



ARIZONA'S DARK AND 
BLOODY GROUND 

By Earle R. Forrest 

Probably the wildest Western thril- 
ler to be written, this newly revised 
edition vividly relates the struggle 
for range rights that eventually de- 
generated into a gunfire war "to the 
last man." Making the Tennessee 
Martin's and McCoy's feud sound like 
a tea party, Arizona's Grahams and 
Tewksburys harbored a vengeance so 
violent dial its talc shouldn't be read 
by the faint of heart— among which 
til is reviewer numbers. However, if 
you like this sort of thing, Mr. For- 
rest has done a line and authentic 
job ol : recreating it tor those who, 
unlike himself, were not on the scene. 
As one of the first to bring a camera 
into the Western Iron tier, his rare, 
old photos illustrate the book. Inter- 
esting bits of Arizona history and 
color make it valuable lor collectors 
of Western Americana. Hardcover, 
385 pages, $5.95. 



RECOMMENDED BOOKS ON 

GHOST TOWNS 

SOVEREIGNS OF THE SAGE by Nell Murbargor 

Is a word-pidure of Old Timers of the desert 
whose vanishing generation spanned the era 
from covered wagons to satellites. Traveling 
hundreds of miles into back country, the author 
garnered historical facts that would otherwise 
have been lost to history. Hardcover. 342 
pages. $6.00. Some copies autographed, 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 

barger is a fast moving chronicle of Western 
boomcamp and bonanza. Rich in human interest 
as well as authentic history, this book covers 
ghosttowns of Nevada, western Utah and eastern 
California. Hardcover, 291 pages. Price $6.75, 

GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS by Nell Mur- 
barger, the well known "roving reporter of the 
desert." The author's just-published book is an 
intimate chronicle of Arizona's once-booming 
mining towns, stage stations, army posts, mar- 
auding Indians and fantastic human characters. 
380 pages, illustrated. Hard Cover. $7.50. 



WESTERN GHOST TOWN SHADOWS by 
Florin. Fourth in a series of superb ghost town 
books by DESERT'S favorite ghost town writer. 
Large format, good photos, rousing text. $12,50. 

PICTURE GALLERY PIONEERS by Ralph W. An- 
drews. Remarkable collection of historic photos 
recording places and events important to the 
West between 1850 and 1S75. Also includes 
lively text. Hardcover, large format, $12.50. 
Makes an excellent gift, 

JEEP TRAILS TO COtORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
Colorado Rockies, Fifty-eight towns are included 
as examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of the West. 239 
pages, illustrated, end sheet map. Hard Cover. 
$5.50. 

NEVADA'S TURBULENT YESTERDAY by Don Ash- 

baugh. Illustrated with a fine collection of old 
photos and throbbing with exciting tales of 
Nevada's robust past, this an authentic ghost 
town history written by one of Nevada's favor- 
ite authors. Hard cover. 346 pages. $7.50, 

GHOST TOWN TRAILS by Lambert Florin is third 
In a series that ranks among the best ghosttown 
books ever written. Excellent photos and stories 
cover an area that stretches across the en) ire 
west from Alaska to New Mexico, large format, 
192 pages. Hardcover. Price $12.50. 

[ PAINT THE GHOST TOWNS by Evelyn Boynten 

Grierson is a current record of 20 Nevada and 
California ghost towns as depicted by this 
talented young artist who makes her reports 
with brush and paint. Large format, black and 
white reproductions, text covers each ghost 
town. $3.00. 

SHADY LADIES OF THE WEST by Ronald Dean 
Miller is a lively account about lively women. 
Hardcover, 224 pages. $6.95. 

BUNKER HILL LOS ANGELES by Leo Politi is a 

colorful, large format, hardcover book by an 
outstanding artist who brings alive the gaiety 
and charm of a once elegant and fashionable 
neighborhood that is now being razed to make 
way for modern city buildings. Wonderful, full- 
color reproductions. $9.00. 

Order from: 

DESERT Magazine Book Department 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Include 25c for postage and handling. 
California residents add 4% sales tax. 
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BAT 



by Bob and Jan Young 



WISE MAN once observed that 
if all men were transformed into 
birds, very few would be clever 
enough to qur 1 ' 



as crows. 

Perhaps that is why there are so 
many of them. Estimates indicate 
their number has increased since the 
Pilgrims landed, despite the fact these 
feather egg-heads are beset on every 
side by enemies. 

Man has wired favorite nesting 
trees with dynamite to simultaneous- 
ly destroy hundreds, which he could 
never shoot because the crow seems 
to have the ability to gauge the range 
of a gun. Owls and other natural 
enemies have taken their toll. Even 
the crow himself decimates his own 
ranks by occasional executions! 

Crows seem to have evolved an 
unique system of justice, which in- 
volves trial and punishment of the 
errant bird. Great numbers gather at 
a designated safe spot, with guards 
posted. The crow being tried is 
usually encircled by the others and 
there follows a great deal of chattering, 
just as though a prosecution and de- 
fense were being offered. These dis- 
cussions may last for hours, their 
voices increasing in volume or subsid- 
ing as seems warranted. At length, 
when a decision apparently has been 
made, the entire flock flies off with 




the matter forgotten, or the others 
peck the convicted crow to death and 
leave him behind without a backward 
glance. Here, indeed, is a mystery 
which may never be solved. 

While an occasional criminal may 
be killed, their overall sagacity ex- 
plains their survival and success. They 
never alight to feed without first post- 
ing reliable guards at points which 
provide maximum security from all 
directions, (Inattentive guards are 
thought to be later indicted at bird 
trials.) In almost every instance, the 
sentries have an unerring sense of 
danger: let an automobile drive by, 
even slowly: a dog sniff through a 
nearby field with its young master; 
even a cat, for whom hundreds of 
crows are more than a match, go its 
way and the flock is not alerted. But 
let a man, armed with any type of 
weapon, appear and screeches and 
black wings immediately fill the air. 

Their individual intelligence is evi- 
dent in other aspects too. At least one 
could titter human words. And since 
humor is often considered a key to 
intelligence, the crows get their jollies 
in a number of ways. 

One of the most usual is for a 
crow to follow an intent gardener 
busy planting seeds. The crow will 
follow along behind and pluck up 
the seeds merely to set them on the 
sides of the furrows without any at- 
tempt, or seeming desire, to eat them. 



He apparently does this out of some 
puckish sense of humor. 

They are among the worst known 
creatures for stealing glittering ob- 
jects that catch their eyes. Some 
crows become so bold they will take 
ignition keys from unattended motor 
vehicles, which in a way, might be a 
service alter all . . . 

But they are gregarious and this 
is perhaps the real reason for their 
survival. (There is heated discussion 
between conservation forces a n d 
others whether this survival is for the 
overall good or not.) A crippled or 
wounded crow will be patiently moth- 
ered by another black genius, who 
will forage for food and attend to his 
other wants. A crippled crow once 
fell into a river and his brethren hov- 
ered over him providing aid and 
steering him safely ashore. 

A tethered or trapped crow will sel- 
dom exhaust himself in attempting to 
solve his problem alone. If he is un- 
successful in cutting the string with 
his beak, untying the knot or unlatch- 
ing the door, he may enlist the aid of 
his fellow crows who will all add their 
efforts in helping the distressed bro- 
ther. 

Despite their depredations, these 
shiny black geniuses do some good and 
from the manner in which they so 
generously aid each other, mankind 
perhaps could learn a lesson. /// 



This portrait, presented to a New Mexico mission by a 
Spanish king, instituted two wars and wound up as the 
object of one of the U.S. Supreme Court's hottest battles. 



Jk IHirade of Ian Jose 



by Marge Johnson 




KlXG CHARLES II of Spain was 
hiving pioblems with his New Mex- 
ico province. Indians, revolting in 
and around Santa Fe, killed Spanish 
settlers. Others destroyed missions 
and massacred Franciscan priests. 
Oidy one community enjoyed peace 
in the year of 1696 and that was 
Acoma, the famous Sky City which 
still stands today. 

In this Indian city a Spaniard had, 
miraculously, won the respect ot its 
native population. Tall, thin, and clad 
in a long dust-covered robe, he first 
appeared on the citadel's outskirts in 
die year 1629. Greeted with a volley 
of Indian arrows, Franciscan apostle 
Fray Juan Ramirez:' only weapon was 
his faith in God. According to leg- 
end, a child fell from a high cliff dur- 
ing the fracas and landed at the 
padre's Feet. Believing this a bless- 
ing. Father Ramirez lifted the unin- 
jured child and struggled up the 
steep rock, trail to place the precious 
burden in the arms of its mother. 
This won him Friendship with the 
Indians of Acoma. 

Throughout the years Fray Ramirez, 
taught his I lock belter methods of 
farming and building, bin his most 
imposing accomplishment was in the 
construction of the largest Francis- 
can mission erected in New Mexico 
territory. In view of trouble else- 
where, it occtired to King Charles II 
that a reward for this effort might 
set an example for other settlements 
and squelch any possible uprising 
idea fomenting among the Indians of 
Acoma. 

His choice lor this gift was strange, 
indeed. It was an enormous painting 
executed by an unkown artist. A 
more cultivated nation might have 
considered it a joke. The portrait, 
poorly rendered and composed, was 
of St. Joseph, foster Father of Jesus. 
In his arms lie holds an infant be- 
lieved to be the Holy Child. The 
painting was shipped in a Spanish 
galleon and survived the perils of 
sea in fine condition. The ship dock- 
ed at Vera Cru/ and from there the 
heavv crate traveled by wagon to 
Mexico City. To reach Santa Fe, 
capital of the New Mexico province, 
it was hauler! by mule train 1,600 
miles. From there armed escorts ac- 
companied it the final rough, arid 
130 miles to isolated Acoma. 

The church had been partially de- 
stroyed by a revolt in 1680, but with 
the arrival of the King's gift it was 
restored and a new coat of white-wash 
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applied to its walls. A holiday was 
declared to celebrate the ceremony 
and at last San Jose's portrait hung 
above the high altar. 

Years passed and it was noticed by 
neighboring tribes that Acoma had 
prospered in all its undertakings dat- 
ing from the day the painting was 
hung, while Laguna, only 16 miles 
to the northwest, suffered crop fail- 
ures, storms and epidemics. As a 
result, Laguna's headmen held a 
pow-wow. "We," the council said, 
"are as righteous as they. We are 
pious in our church and obey the 
padre. We have as much right to 
the miraculous powers of the sacred 
painting as have they!" Thus, they 
made a"" trip to Acoma to tell of their 
woes and beg to borrow the San Jose 
portrait until its benedictive power 
overcame their misfortunes. 

The natives of Acoma had grown 
devoted to their benevolent Saint, 
and they, too, believed in its powers. 
But many of those now living in La- 
guna were once of Acoma, so Acoma 's 
council took pity and in a spirit of 
Christian love agreed to loan the por- 
trait on the condition that the La- 
guna men would promise to return 
it to its rightful place by the next 
new moon. 

The Laguna delegation agreed to 
these terms and, with great joy, bore 
the canvas to Laguna. There the en- 
tire population worshipped the re- 
vered painting daily and lo, their 
troubles seemed to vanish! 

The day of return came and went. 
Acoma grew alarmed. At last they 
sent a delegation 10 Laguna to retrieve 
their painting. A Laguna spokesman 
received them with hostility. He 
stated buntly that the portrait belong- 
ed to Laguna and it would remain 
there even if he had to declare war. 

This threat was related to a coun- 
cil back in Acoma. Their current 
padre, Fray Mariano de Jesus, was 
consulted. He pointed out lhat if 
they fought the Laguna population, 
twice their own number, and on La- 
gmia's grounds, they wouldn't have 
the advantage of the safe, high cita- 
del lhat had always protected them 
at Acoma. It would be better to 
negotiate, he advised, and acting as 
intermediator, he subsequently ob- 
tained an agreement from both sides 
to have the painting placed in his 
care until they could agree upon its 
proper owner. 

The day of decision arrived. Both 



tribes met at the Acoma church. The 
padre prayed an urgent prayer ask- 
ing for God's help in reaching a fail- 
decision. He then placed VI slips of 
paper in a clay olla. All were blank 
except one. On this he made a crude 
sketch of San lose, A child from each 
side was selected to participate in the 
thawing and the side drawing I he slip 
with the sketch would win the paint- 
ing for its own. The first four draws 
were blank. And then the fifth bore 
the sketch. Acoma tribesmen shouted 
with joy. It was their child who 
drew the prize! 

But their joy was short lived. At 
early Mass one morning the wall of 
the high altar stood empty. Laguna 
citizens had stolen the beloved Saint! 

Again Fray Mariano intervened. It 
had been 1 50 years since the painting 
first arrived in Acoma and now New 
Mexico was a territory of the United 
States. The padre reminded the citi- 
zens of Acoma once again of their 
small number and warned them that 
in war the panning might become 
damaged or destroyed. After long ses- 
sions of delicate diplomacy, he finally 
persuaded both sides lo take the case 
to the United States courl in Santa 
Fe. In spite of their lack of faiih in 
the white man's court, delegates were 
chosen to represent Acoma and La- 
guna, lawyers were hired, and the 
case was presented to court. After 
lengthy deliberation, the Judge de- 
creed thai ihe painting rightfully be- 
longed to Acoma. 

Laguna representatives would not 
accept this decision and appealed to 
die Supreme Court of the Territory. 
There, they argued that their people 
were of the Aroma tribe and this en- 
l tiled them lo the painting. Never- 
theless, the original decision was up- 
held and they were commanded to 
return it to Acoma. 

Again Acoma resounded witli joy. 
A group was rormed to march to 
Laguna to retrieve their precious 
Saint. About half-way there, the 
delegation was astonished to discover 
the painting propped against a rock 
on the trail. Falling to their knees, 
they offered fervent prayers. It was 
a miracle! And there are Indians liv- 
ing in Acoma today who si ill believe 
the portrait of San Jose traveled the 
trail alone in its eagerness to reach 
its rightful home. 

And there it continues to hang to 
this day, cracked and faded, in the 
dim light of Acoma's great mission, 
San Estevan. /// 




These oval flecks of dark, trans- 
parent stone found at trie foot of 
a steep bluff near Superior, Ari- 
zona are APACHE TEARS, let 
science name them what it will. 
The legend is that defeated war- 
riors leaped from a cliff, prefer- 
ring death to capture, and their 
kinsmen's tears were preserved In 
stone. Arizona is a rockhound's 
paradise foil of mineral treasures. 
Pick up petrified wood and other 
rarities in the specially marked 
"Rockhound toop" near St. Johns 
in the White Mountains. Whether 
you are beginner or professional, 
the lure of discovery is behind 
every cactus, in every canyon, over 
every hill. From agate to tur- 
quoise, cat's eye to tourmaline, 
chalcedony tP lapis lazuli, this is 
gem country. Annual 
gem and mineral 
shows only hint at the 
fascinating hpliday 
awaiting you on a 
rockhound adventure 
tour of , . . 
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X HF. STUDY of fossils can be an 
interesting adjunct to weekend des- 
ert trips in search o£ minerals, gems, 
bottles, and other desert finds. For 
here, among broken sections of the 
earth's crust caused by faulting, 
erupting, and mountain-building, are 
revealed fragments of life that exist- 
ed millions of years before man put 
in his precarious appearance. Fossil- 
ized traces of prehistoric life may be 
seen throughout the world, hut those 
found in desert locations are particu- 
larly interesting. One such area is 
about eight miles from Bars tow, just 
off the Fort Irwin Road. Here are 
bones, teeth, and petrified trees that 
belonged to the prehistoric age known 
as the later Miocene Epoch. 

Approximately 15 million years 
ago, the Bars tow area was a grassy 
plain with a mild climate, abundant 
water, and luxurious palm trees. The 
age of reptiles had flourished and 
passed, with the last of the great 
dinosaurs unaccountably extinct for 
about: 70 million years. Mammals were 
rising on the evolutionary ladder and 
latecomer man was millions of years 
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from appearing on the scene. As 
could be expected, grass eaters, and 




the carnivores that preyed off them, 
were the principal actors on the 
scene. Some birds and animals of that 
era remain today, but many more 
have evolved into other forms or, like 
the great dinosaurs, have become ex- 
tinct. Oddly enough, only a few 
major forms of animal life that oc- 
cured there then have survived on 
this continent. At that time, a land 
bridge existed between Alaska and Si- 
beria and life migrated freely between 
the two continents. Later this bridge 
sank and animals who were ancestors 
of present-day wild-life adapted them- 
selves according to the conditions and 
climates they encountered. 

One of the most awesome of pre-his- 
toric Barstovian beasts was the great 
dog-bear, an ancestor of modern bears 
and dogs. It was the largest predator 
of that time, being considerably lar- 
ger than our grizzlies. A species of 
sabre- tooth cat also preyed on the 
Miocene grass eaters that frequented 
the grassy plains. Several types of cam- 
el, a small horse, and an even smaller 
prong-horned ancestor of the antelope 
were among the herbivores victimized 



by the giant bear and the powerful 
sabre-tooth. 

Although scientists have learned 
much about our prehistoric past, great 
finds still remain to be made in the 
Calico area. This was just appreciated 
in 1 954 when prehistoric insect lossils 
were dug up and again in February 
of 1961 when the area was included 
;is part of the Calico Resources Con- 
servation Area. This 125,000-acre 
tract extends from Black and Opal 
Mountains to Coyote Lake and Calico, 
and takes in an area 58 miles long 
and from 5 to IS miles in width. At 
the present time, a section of Coyote 
Lake is under excavation by a group 
working with the National Geogra- 
phic Society for the purpose of un- 
earthing artifacts of earlv man. 

The Calico Resources Conservation 
Area was set up by the Bureau of Land 
Management in an effort to preserve 
an area of historical interest. Devel- 
opment plans contain provisions for 
construction of campsites, additional 
access roads, and hiking and riding 
trails. The fossil bed area includes 
a section known as Rainbow Basin. 
This is easily readied by vehicles with 
high clearance, although large camp- 
ers and trailers might jam in the 
narrow canyons. The Rainbow Basin 
loon is a one-way dirt road and covers 
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approximately 1 miles of some oT the 
most picturesque 
lions in the country. 

Rainbow Basin comprises a dazzl- 
ing profusion of lofty spires, broken 
cliffs, and up-ended rock. In many 
places it is diflicuh to determine 
whether the strata is jutting into the 
air at a -15 degree angle, or whether 
it has flipped over and is now 135 
degrees from its original position. As 
many as 20 different layers of earth 
and vari -colored stone can be coimt- 



ed, and it is in these layers of mud 
and volcanic ash that fossils are 
found. 

Beyond Rainbow Basin are Coon 
Canyon and Fossil Canyon. Fossil 
Canyon is considered either in fossils 
than Raiuhow Basin, hut probably 
not as rich in color and is far mote in- 
accessible. Fven with the current to- 
pographical map (M). 1 )!)) we were un- 
able to locate the roads into these 
canyons and recommend them only 
for 4-wheel drive vehicles. /// 
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The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises the 
cornpei top can be spfely operated even by a small 
child, locks prevent accidental lowering. The lop 
is lowered quickly by I he simple turn of a valve. 



The Alaskan Camper is quickly transformed from 
its compact low silhouette on Ihe road to roomy 
walk-in Irving quarters. Drive safely at any speed 
with minimum drag and sway. Moments later, en [oy 



the comfort and convenience of □ weolhertight, 
high ceiling, home away from home complete with 
three burner stove, sink, cabinets, ice box, beds, 
and many other luxury features. EVERY NEW 
ALASKAN CAMPER CARRIES A WARRANTY. 
Write today to the factory nearest you for free folder describing the most advanced camper on tfte road. 



R. D. HALL MFG. INC., 9847 Glenoaks Blvd., Sun Valley (Son Fernando Valley). 
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The "GULLY- WASHER" is one 
<>l Nature's strangest phenomena. 
Torrential rainfalls in -which precipi- 
tation reaches 10 inches in less than an 
hour occur frequently in Southwest- 
ern deserts. These storms are devas- 
tating and sudden. Desert travelers, 
especially those who camp, should al- 
ways he on the alert. 

One cloudhurst after another has 
plagued Nevada throughout t h e 
years. The earliest on record occur- 
ed in 1862 near Genoa. A man, stand- 
ing beside a friend, was swept away 
and never seen again. In 1874 a simi- 
lar disaster hit in the same st-p.i 



lar disaster hit in 

Inclines or valleys, in which towns 
such as Austin and Eureka in Nev- 
ada are situated, provide natural set- 
tings for storm destruction. Currents 
have rushed 10 leet deep and 100 
feet wide during storms in these 
areas. Byways are in as much clanger 
as buildings. An 187-1 cloudburst in 
Eureka washed away substantially 
constructed houses and engulfed 
stagecoach loaded with passengers. 

Of all desert areas, Nevada seems 
to have suffered the most. One mem- 
orable torrent climaxed a bang-up 
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celebration in honor of the comple- 
tion of the narrow gauge railroad in 
Tonopah in July of 1904. Immedi- 
ately following the festivities, not one, 
but a series of cloudbursts and thun- 
derstorms, unparalleled in number 
and severity, wasiied mil tracks all the 
way from Rhodes to Silver Peak and 
Coaldale. After being rebuilt, ihey 
w^ere swept away a second time. More 
rains came on Monday, August 22, 
190-1. Five miles of Tonopah roadbed 
vanished completely. When the 
waters receded, it was discovered that 
the track was in worse condition than 
iiad been supposed. Crews sped out 
to make repairs, but a week later a 
train left Soda vide and ran into an- 
other cloudburst. Before high ground 
could be readied,- the tracks ahead 
and behind were washed away, leav- 
ing the engine and cars stranded. 

A light rain fell in Lovelock on 
July 18, 1912, while 25 miles away, in 
the small mining community of Ma- 
mma, this rain turned into a 20- foot- 
high sheet of water. Bits of houses, 
the little postofTicc and the dance hall 
whirled and bobbed in the torrent. 
All but two structures in the entire 
town were swept away in the ava- 
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lanche of water. Four small children 
and five adults lost their lives and 
many people were injured. 

Residents of Goldfield were enjoy- 
ing a pleasant rain which started fall- 
ing about 1 1 o'clock on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1913, but at 2:15 a distant 
roar announced the opening of a 
great black cloud. Nearby Rabbit 
Springs Canyon resounded to the 
pounding of the turbulent waters 
and 50 cabins were swept away like 
matchsticks while the flood rushed to 
the "red light" district and rolled on 
to the Tonopah and Goldfield rail- 
road yards. Waves of water four feet 
high engulfed city streets and stores 
and basements were filled to over- 
flowing, their contents completely 
damaged. People still occupied some 
of the houses being carried down the 
streets on the current. Rescuers se- 
cured ropes and, bracing themselves 
against the force of the water, threw 
lines to those in the midst of the flood 
to save their lives. Most buildings 
were reduced to kindling wood by the 
force of the water. One victim, a Mrs. 
DeGarmo, wife of a livery stable 
keeper, was warned of the danger, 
but returned to her house to save 
some furniture. 

Nevada's most recent cloudburst 
occurred at Galena Greek, about 14 
miles from Reno, in July 1 356. This 
popular picnic ground and camping 
area was completely destroyed when 
an immense sheet of water rushed 
down the canyon, carrying boulders 
and automobiles with it. Four people 
lost their lives— three being members 
ol one family. Two of the victims 
were buried under tons of silt, mud, 
rocks and debris and it took three 
weeks to recover their bodies. 

As more and more people venture 
into desert country-on foot, by jeep, 
or on horseback, a word of caution is 
necessary. Don't camp in low places 
between mountains, in gullies, rav- 
ines, washes or out on flats. Always 
find a high place. To camp where 
it is low is to risk your life. Also, if 
you are on the desert and the sky 
turns a dirty, slate gray with black 
cloud formations rolling and tossing 
toward each other, don't stand around 
until you hear a sudden crescendo 
like crashing cymbals. Because, if 
you are inadvertently in the path of 
a cloudburst, there will be no time 
for escape. First, a few drops will 
fall, but this misleading patter may- 
soon run an inch deep — then waist- 
deep. Every gully, ravine, and natural 
basin will bum with run-away water, 
and if brooks or small streams are in 
its path, they will unite with the on- 
slaught. Such an awesome spectacle 
you will never forget! /// 



THREE SPRING ART EXHIBITS . . . 

at the 

, . . desert -southwest art gallery 

Jan. 20 -Feb. 10 Val Samuelson 

Feb. I I - Mar. 4 Ned Panltin and Fremont Ellis 

Mar. 4 -Mar. 31 Bill Sharer — Ned Jacob 



Also, paintings by Ted DeGrami, John Hilton, Bill Hampton, Karl 
Albert, Warner Baud, Jack Dudley, Jack Forrest, Dale Logan Hill, 
Bob Rishell, Ray Fries/, and Wilton McCoy. 




desert-southwest art gallery 

Open daily, 9 to 5; Sundoys noon to S 



No admission fee 



(In The Desert Magazine Building, 
Nighwoy 111, Palm Desert) 



MOCCASINS COWBOY BOOTS 

{fancy Wesiem [fooiweaft 

Located in"The Center", !ong a Palm Springs landmark (across from the Desert Inn), the Grone's 
MOCCASIN SHOP offers over 100 choices for foot comfort. Moccasins with beautiful bead work, 
velvety-soft imported deerskin, rugged rawhide, durable full-grain cowhide— Some for riding, 
some for flying, all for just plain walking comfort, look for us on your next desert trip. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 




MOCCASIN SHOP 

174 NORTH PALM CANYON DRIVE 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA PHONE 325-6425 
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CHILEAN MESQUITE 

(Prosopls Chitensis) 

Only $4.00 




ft. 4 



tong Lived • Fast Growing • Evergreen Leaves Year 'Round • Transplant Year 'Round, Best 
In Winter • Leaves Never Drop • Container Grown • Deep Rooted • impervious to Disease. 

3 to 4 Foot Trees Only 54.00- Up to 7 Feet 50 cants per foot additional 
SPECIAL PRICES IN LARGE QUANTITIES 

LEO BALI FAST ARK, 37974 VineUnd Avenue, Cherry Valley, California 92213 
Area Code 714 BEAUMONT 845-1936 

(Located 3 miles north of Beaumont, Calif, on Beaumont Avenue, 
fust off the San Bernardino Freeway.) 

(F.O.B. Beaumont, Smalt Mail Shipping Charge) 



FALLEN GIANT 



by lucile martens 





]VI KMORIKS ARK short and retre- 
at inn lovers are quick to forget the 
past in a search for newer and better 
fishing grounds. Lake Morena stands 
among the forgotten, but for those 
who look 10 the future, its history 
bears a tat of repenting. 

tan died high in the mountains 
separating the desert of San Diego 
Column ln>m its beach, is Morena 
Valley. Karl) in I8{>5 it was a row 
studded meadow .surrounded with a 
picturesque rim &i mi.siy mountains. 
Through this pleasant pasture land 
drifted the lazy waters of the Upper 
( :ot!onwood Riua , at times joined by 
those of Kitchen Creek, T,a Post a 
Creek, ami Mahagaut Creek. In late 
spring, alter rain and melting snow- 



had been tossed down from the near- 
by mountains, those two streams 
widened and deepened and danced 
wildly over the rocks. Both crops and 
livestock thrived. 

Mountain rainstorms ivere frequent 
and heavy in those days. It is record- 
ed that in 189(1, in nearby Campo, it 
rained 10. '26 inches in 80 minutes. 
Heavy storms regularlv turned crystal 
streams into raging toi rents which in 
turn washed out etude roads and 
bridges and took their toll of sheep 
ami rattle. 

To the west, sleepy San Diego was 
stirring restlessly. Although water 
from hake Cnayamaca had been har- 
nessed lor city use in 1888, and an 
earthen dam had been built in lower 
Otay more lecrmb. ihese sources only 



sharpened the city's thirst. So while 
thriving San Diego sucked water from 
its iwo mountain reservoirs, pumped 
wells dry, borrowed bom neighbors 
and struggled to maintain its growth 
with dwindling water supplies, the 
city planners eyed Morena Valley 
with envy. 

just before the turn of the cen- 
tuiy. K. S. Viabcock. and j. D. Sprec- 
kels. pioneer owners of the Southern 
California Mountain Water Com- 
pany, proposed building a dam at 
i lie head of the wild canyon behind 
Morena Valley. This ambitious pro- 
ject, when completed, would halt the 
flow of water from the Morena basin 
and store it for later use by the city 
of Sat) Diego as needed. The plan, 
although elaborate, sounded feasible 
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to the officials and the contract was 
signed. 

in July 1895, ihe first wagon load 
of workers and supplies made its 
steep and treacherous ascent and 
work was started toward this goal. 
But Morena did not yield meekly. For 
two heart-breaking peat's it resisted 
with every rock and stone and Hood- 
ing stream. 

Engineers were challenged bv des- 
ert heat and wiiuer snows. The tam- 
ing of the Morena Valley was a I'eat 
too difficult and too expensive for 
its time and in 1898 the work was 
suspended. 

Eleven years passed. Babcock and 
Spreckels reconnoitered their re- 
sonrces; Morena lay dormant and re- 
bellious. Then in 1909 the job was 
attacked with new vigor. Although 
30 mules strained to haul the boiler 
up die mountain trail, new funds, 
be i ler equipment and advanced 
know-how and government coopera- 
tion marked the new effort with suc- 
cess. Morena continued to resist until 
I he last, but every inch of construc- 
tion of the original 150-foot dam 
stands inclay as a monument to the 
men who made it possible. 

Morena dam was com pie Led in 
1912. The officials of San Diego con- 
tracted for the abundant supply of 
water and took a 10-year option to 
purchase the property and all water 
rights. In 1913 I lie City of San Diego 
voted a SI. 500.000 bond issue and in 
1911 took up their option and pur- 
chased Lake Morena, The late of the 
giani lake was sealed. 

But Morena's rich productivity was 
short lived. Years ol drought came 
upon the county and the supply of 
water in the reservoir dwindled. By 
die winter of 1915 dry winds and 
evaporation took their toll. The City 
opened the lower valves and drained 
the lake to the last possible drop, but 
still there was not enough water for 
the stricken ones below. 

Hatfield, the famous Rainmaker, 
appeared on the scene. He was slen- 
der, mild-mannered and brimming 
with confidence. He brought with 
him a record of success in other pans 
of the world, and claimed he could 
make rain at will. City officials lis- 
tened unwillingly but thirstily. In the 
the end they agreed to a fee of SI 0,000 
il he should succeed in refilling Mor- 
ena reservoir. 

It was a bargain! They shook 
ha nils all 'round and Hatfield ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

All eyes turned toward Morena. 
Hatfield built his scrawny tower stra- 
tegically near the lake and installed 
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his pots and secret chemicals. Here, 
probing as near heaven as his clumsy 
tools would bring him, be offered 
wisps of smoke to the gods of rain. 

The mountains and the valleys 
waited! Some folks prayed while 
others scoffed. Down below in San 
Diego old-timers passed an occasional 
bci'with their eyes on the sky. The 
City Fathers joined anxiously in their 
players, but secretly congratulated 
each other that no money had yet 
passed hands. 



Then, in the midst ol jests and 
supplications, the clouds rolled down 
from the north and the rains came. 
\nt "llaLfield" rains, mind you, "but 
just plain, everyday drizzles that soak- 
ed in Li) the parched earth and brouglu 
assmniKc "I more lo come. 

Safely perched on his tower, Hat- 
field IvunscH modestly viewed these 
early showers while claiming that 
more would come. But in spite of 
his predictions the rain stopped for 
several days, while skies lowered, 




Tlie pack mult' was the principle >neu)is nj tmwjpmjtatim. Here repair crew 
arrives alley the sloini aj 1916. 



wells re-filled, and an ominous black 
cloud rolled up and hovered directly 
over the Morena Dam. Local resi- 
dents became uneasy; farmers eyed 
the sky apprehensively. Even the city 
officials unwillingly conceded that a 
good thing had gone far enough and 
that more rain might bring disaster. 

On January 27, 1916, the bottom 
fell out of the sky! Sheets of rain 
washed through stream beds and 
down gullys; bridges were lorn from 
their moorings and roads were obli- 
terated. 

Cries for help were drowned in the 
raging downpour, "We've had enough 
. . . pJease, no flood!" But the pleas 
fell upon deaf ears because telephone 
lines were down and communications 
impossible. 

Every creek and canyon became a 
raging torrent. In Mission Valley far- 
mers and their families fled their 
homes; cattle and sheep gathered on 
higher ground. Earth-filled Lower 
Otay Dam resisted the deluge for a 
while but then crumhled and fell. 
The churning cataract, now uncheck- 
ed, turned its full fury on the city of 
Otay, uprooting trees, shattering 
buildings and swallowing homes, 
pets, and people in its greedy race 
to the ocean. 

Only Morena Dam, at the crest of 
the mountain country, held firm 
against the wrath of the unbridled 
storm. Constructed of solid rock to 
check and store water for the growing 



city of San Diego, it now stood val- 
iantly in the path of total devastation 
and unflinchingly performed its gi- 
gantic task. In this hour of grave 
danger, this Ciant of Morena saved 
the city from destruction. 

And what about Hatfield? Should 
he be blamed for this disaster? Or 
should we blame his employers? Did 
he really have the supernatural pow- 
ers which he claimed and seemed to 
have exhibited? 

The man evaded the clamor. When 
he realized that he could not halt the 
rain he believed he had started, the 
rainmaker departed Morena on foot; 
wading through swirling streams, 
wallowing through bottomless mires, 
trudging his sodden way into history, 
taking his secret with him. 

For a while Morena smiled. Bask- 
ing in the sun, spreading generously 
among picturesque rocks and pines, 
Morena Lake graciously supplied San 
Diego with the where-withaH for 
lawns, hath- tubs, and industrial 
needs. Its 28-mile shoreline was 
steeped in beauty and each spring the 
lake, freshly filled with rain and run- 
off from winter snow, lured countless 
greedy fishermen. 

Now a sportsmen's paradise was in 
the making. It rapidly became appar- 
ent that Morena Lake was a natural 
spawning area for bass, bluegill, 
erappie, perch and even trout. Fish 
not only thrived in the crystal water, 
but matured to unprecedented size. 




There were "bad" years For -water 
supply, but no "bad" years for fish- 
ing. True, the City closed the lake 
from time to time, but at late as 1956 
Morena Lake was spewing up fish 
to make records and break them, and 
anglers were jubilant with limitless 
catches of the plentiful spiny crea- 
tures. 

But as San Diego matured, it^ 
needs became insatiable and even its 
growing chain of dams could not 
quench its thirst. Morena was the 
first to be sacrificed! As year after 
year its waters were drained, the giant 
lake gasped and groaned. The coming 
of the Colorado river water in 1945 
did not alleviate the continued muti- 
lation. By 1957 further drainings, 
noxious weed growth, and record fish 
population spelled finish to Morena 
as a sponsmans' rendezvous. 

Heavy rains in April 1958 revived 
interest in the dying lake, and as the 
water level rose, hope soared. But 
before the rain stopped, valves were 
again opened and Morena's water 
rushed down the flumeway. 

A storm of protest failed to halt 
the damage. San Diego citizens and 
officials joined in the outcry but it 
was too late. Subsequent efforts to 
convert Lake Morena to trout fishing 
resulted in disappointment and fail- 
ure. 

For the past two years there has 
hardly been enough water in the lake 
to support the growth of mosquitos 
which swarm lazily over its scummy 
surface. The City of San Diego, own- 
er of one of the oldest and finest 
dams in the State, has sucked the lake 
dry; has driven the local water level 
dangerously low, and has ruined its 
own fishing paradise. 

Today the giant of Morena is a 
legend of pioneering spirit, beauty, 
and majesty, and unstinting service. 
In the Indian tradition, it recalls 
happy hunting grounds, superb fish- 
ing, and carefree summer holidays. 

At present, although a fallen giant, 
Morena still maintains comfortable 
public cam]) and picnic facilities, good 
roads, and much of the natural beauty 
of the surrounding landscape. The 
sun is hot but the summer breeze is 
cool and at night the stars shine so 
fiercely you want to touch them. 

And some of these days the rains 
will come again; and when this hap- 
pens the giant of Morena will rise 
again, stretch lazily and then resume 
its work; but next time, it is hoped, 
the City and County of San Diego 
will seek its preservation instead of 
its ruin. /// 



A lost mine region accessible by passenger car. 



LOST QUAIL PERCH LODE 



BY KENNETH MARQUISS 



O SWIPE A phrase from the elas- 
ic vernacular of our politician 
friends, the story of the "Lost Quail 
Perch" lode comes to you "only after 
an agonizing reappraisall" The poli- 
tkos, of course, have some fancy trans- 
lation lor this— but it boils down to 
lacing the facts of failure, and easing 
the risks of ridicule. 

There are several reasons lor diis. 

In the first place, it's the goofiest 
lost mine deal 1 ever tangled with 
and doesn't fit into any of the proper 
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patterns. Any self-respecting "lost 
mine story" should concern a ledge or 
mine of fabulous rich gold ore, found 
long, long ago by some hairy-eared, 
"tubaccy chawing" prospector, or his 
dog or burro. It should be located in 
some wildly remote mountain fast- 
ness. Properly, it should have become 
lost due to some dramatic catastrophe 
such as an Indian attack, murder, 
thirst, or a double-dealing dance hall 
girl. And it should have a romantic* 
name. 

The "Lost Quail Perch" story just 
doesn't fit in anywhere! 

It is a highly valuable deposit of 
bismuth ore— probably walked over 
by a number of people— that was 
found and lost within the memory 
span of any reader who ever clrove one 
of Henry's shiny new Models As, It is 
in wide open "low country" and a 
standard station wagon will put you 
in the center of the search circle. In 
the fall of 1948 1 took my 10-year-old 
daughter with me on a short trip 
prospecting for it, as a reward for a 
prize report card, and she had no 
trouble hiking in the area. 

ft was found by a plumber hunting 
quail, and lost because of an acety- 
lene torch! 

It doesn't look like ore until you 
cut into it; and I'd bet the back wheel 
olT my Tote-Gote that when it is 

Author indicates gouge where attempt 
was made to melt ore with a welding 
torch. Although size was reduced for 
tests, this sample weighs over two 
pounds. 



found it will probably be spotted 
by some winter weekender enjoying 
the desert sunshine— or by his wife 
out hunting arrowheads! 

My part of the story goes back to 
the late '30s, 

A worker in our office asked me to 
identify a heavy piece of steel-grey 
glittering mineral from the rock col- 
lection of a high school boy. At first 
glance I thought it was galena, a 
common lead ore; but a closer check 
threw me for a loss. The crystalliza- 
tion, fracture, weight and other qual- 
ities were slightly different, and t 
couldn't identify it with anything I 
knew. 

She said the boy's uncle had found 
a lot of it, but didn't think it was 
worth anything. 1 had a hunch I had 
cut the trail of something good. Peo- 
ple don't like having their collection 
items chopped up, and I wanted to 
test the stuff. So I went to see the 
boy who owned the collection. He 
confirmed the story, and seemed in- 
terested in doing a little swapping. 

Anyone who has qualms about the 
future of the country should try some 
"horse-trading" with a bright teenager 
who thinks you really want something 
he owns! It cost me two choice Ari- 
zona gold ore specimens, a piece of 
rich Nevada silver ore, and $5 cash 
to get my hands on a couple of his 
larger samples. One of the pieces 
had two deep, smooth, curved grooves 
in it. The boy said his uncle had 
been told it was lead ore, and had 
tried to melt the piece down with a 
welding torch. The only result was 



a sudden dense cloud of choking "aw- 
ful smelling" smoke, some white pow- 
der, and the hoi, smooth gouges in 
the mineral. So the uncle wrote it 
ofr as worthless, and some years later 
gave the samples to the boy for his 
collection. 

The crystalline "ghosts" in the 
torch-melted surface gave me a hint 
as to die nature of the mineral, but I 
wasn't sure it was an antimony-bis- 
muth group ore until I loolishly tried 
some borax bead tests— and watched 
$10 worth of platinum bead wire go 
pffft when it hit the flame. 

It still resisted exact classification, 
so 1 took my puzzle to a long-time 
friend, Dr. Stephen W. Dana at the 
Geology department of ihe University 
of Redlands. Besides being a geo- 
physics whiz, Steve kindly refrains 
from frightening us laymen with six- 
bit technical words, is generous with 
his time, and has a friendly ear for 
ordinary prospectors and their prob- 
lems. 



So I went uncle hunting. 

He turned out to be an in-law of 
a construction acquaintance, was now 
a plumbing contractor, and not bash- 
ful about his opinion of my equili- 
brium or the worth of "that heavy 
junk" he had found. 

For obvious reasons 1 will tall him 
Andy. 

He stalled me for months. The 
mineral was worthless; he wasn't 
about to do any work underground; 
he was tied up with job contracts; he'd 
think it over; etc. Finally, in despera- 
tion, I contacted an eastern backer 
and with his O.K. was able to make a 
hard, flat offer of $10,000 cash for a 
ball' interest, provided the deposit 
proved 75% as big as Andy described 
it. 

This got action, but not in the 
direction I had hoped. 

It was many more months before 
Andy would admit he now couldn't 
go back to the ledge "that any kid 
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Remains of Bonanza King ghost camp. 




Together we pegged the mineral as 
bismuth ore, probably Bisnuithinite. 

Bismuth is a metal of many uses, 
and has a warped personality— like a 
mule. It is used in medicine and 
making special glass. It is a "left 
winger" among metals because it 
swells when il cools, and can't take 
heat. It makes iron brittle (for hand 
grenades and shrapnel) ; and makes 
lead melt quicker and fills its mold 
better— so you read this magazine 
more easily because of bismuth in the 
type metal. And the automatic ceiling 
fire extinguishers that protect you at 
the supermarket, office and in the 
courthouse all have bismuth alloy 
triggers. Obviously, any si/eable 
amount of bismuth ore would be 
highly valuable. 



could find"— and we shook hands on 
a deal for the directions, so 1 could 
try my luck. 

And it was many years after that 
before / would admit my many be- 
tween job prosyjecting trips were, as 
my skeptical Dad expressed it, "just 
so much money and time down the 
sparkler drain!" 

Even Dr. Dana had a whack at the 
bismuth; armed with a sample, he 
took a senior student to the area on a 
short field trip for practical training. 
Dr, Dana's condensed theory (in my 
type of language) is that— due to the 
low melting point and purity of the 
bismuth ore— the deposit is probably 
of hydro-thermal origin; and the best 
bets in search area are along the lower 
flanks of the limestone upthrust that 



makes up the backbone of the Provi- 
dence Mountains. This would tend 
to tie in with Andy's description. 
Anyway, none of us found it, and 
the ledge is still lost, and waiting for 
somebody to stumble over it again. 
Maybe I looked too hard, too fast, 
or in too wide a circle. 

Or perhaps luck is the answer. 

If your brand is more potent than 
mine, here is Andy's story, along with 
his di recti ons-and your sweat, boot- 
leather and disappointment are your 
own responsibility. 

Andy said that during quail season 
in 1926 he had been visiting a war 
buddy who was camped at a water- 
hole known on the old maps as Bee- 
cher Spring. This is near the old 
Domingo ranch, about 3 or 4 miles 
E-N-F of what is now known as the 
Mitchell Caverns State Park. 

Andy's buddy was a World War I 
veteran who had successfully crash- 
landed his riddled Spad near the 
Allied lines and beat the German ma- 
chine gun fire into a big, convenient 
shell hole. Unfortunately, aviators 
didn't carry gas masks, and there were 
traces of mustard gas left in his cra- 
ter. After the war the doctors sent 
him to the desert to try to stay alive, 
and Andy was a regular visitor. 

One morning Andy took the horse 
and rode leisurely "northward" hunt- 
ing quail. Most of the birds were 
somewhere else until about noon, 
when be jumped a large covey. "The 
email took off westward, up a wide 
sloping wash." Andy dismounted and 
stalked them "to the saddle at the 
head of the wash." Four or five birds 
were poised for flight "on a low bench 
(outcropping) about knee high." 
Andy's quick "snap" shot was a little 
late and low, and netted him only 
a few feathers, a spurt of dust— and 
exasperation! In disgust, Andy "sat 
down on the bench to rest and cuss." 

He thought at first his foul luck was 
due to irregular or extra soft bird 
shot, as the rock appeared to be 
well splattered with tiny bits of lead; 
but closer examination showed it was 
the rock itsell that was glittering 
wherever the shot gun pellets had 
knocked off the soft, dark grey, wea- 
ther-corroded crust. Andy picked up 
a, convenient cobble, broke a chunk 
oil the ledge, and put it in bis pocket 
lo show his friend in camp. 

Andy's buddy had been in the des- 
ert long enough to gain a partial 
knowledge of ores, and he immediate- 
ly dubbed it lead. They had a jubil- 
ant (if quail-less) supper, as Andy 
could envision calking future job 

(Continued on Page 3 J) 
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Original bells still hang in San Luis Gonzaga church built in 1737 by Jesuits. 



J^AJA CALIFORNIA has been de- 
scribed as forgotten, God-forsaken 
and uninhabited. It is the most ma- 
ligned piece of real estate on the 
Xni th American continent. Had this 
peninsula become a part of the Uni- 
ted States a century ago, it would 
rival our most fabulous resorts to- 
day, ll has desert, mountains and an 
unparalleled beach all the way 
around it. Since the 1700s, authors 
have written about it, Jesuit Father 
liaegert couldn't stand" it. Today's 
Erie Stanley Gardner can't stay away 
front it! 

Wishing to see more than we had 
time to cover by auto, my husband 
and I took off from Mexicali in a 
friend's small plane. What we saw 
was "forgotten," maybe— by the tour- 
ist. But not uninhabited. There are 



by katherine taylor 




ted between Mexico's 
at Mazatlan and La Paz makes 
Baja California's tip more acces- 
sible to motorists who are not 
equipped to travel Baja's rugged 



people everywhere. Drop clown on 
any of the more than 200 air strips 
between Tijuana and La Pa/, and 
you'll find people. They materialize 
out of cactus. 

The strip over which we hovered, 
our hearts in our mouths, was cut 



from the desert by the military in 
1942 and abandoned more than five 
years ago. Our Cessna circled over the 
strip while we debated our chances 
of flying our suddenly crippled plane 
over the rugged inhospitable mount- 
tains between us and our destination, 
La Pa/. We were losing power. We 
didn't know what had happened. In- 
side the engine a crash of metal sent 
terror coursing through our veins . . . 
but the closer we came to earth, the 
worse the abandoned strip below us 
looked. Soon we had no choice. We 
cinched our belts and hung on. The 
plane set down easily and the rocks 
and brush that scraped its belly 
sounded good. Shakily, we stepped 
from the little plane and resisted an 
urge to kiss the sand. Like appari- 
tions, two young men materialized at 
the edge of the runway, their long 



leather coats and heavy leather chaps 
warned us of the needle-sharp thorns 
that can pierce heavy leather and, if 
we weren't lucky, might damage the 
plane's tires. 

We rallied our Spanish and asked, 
"Tiene usted un telefono?" . . . "No, 
Senor." Hopefully, "Un radio?". 
Again the negative. "Un carro?" . . . 
not even a horse, or truck— and 20 
miles from the nearest traveled roadl 

We were welcomed at the rancho 
by Papa and Mama Alvarez and their 
eleven children, each of whom offered 
a firm handshake, one after the other. 
The sun was setting in brilliant desert 
colors and we thanked God for being 
there to see it. 

Then we began to worry about get- 
ting out. Papa asserted this was the 
main road to La Paz . . . but gra- 




San Luis Gonzaga family with 11 
children, none of whom read nor 
write, live in this deserted presidio 
adjacent to church. Right: Goat milk 
will be made into cheese in patio of 
presidio. 

dually we began to understand that 
it was the only road to La Paz. It 
looked like a long walk. After much 
speculation, our pilot decided to fly 
the crippled plane into La Paz the 
next morning. The engine had failed 
when a valve stem crystallized and 
the valve head had broken off and 
punctured the piston top and drop- 
ped into the crank case. If he could 
get the plane, lightened without pas- 
sengers, into the air, he could glide 
to the paved road from Santo Dom- 
ingo Valley to La Paz, and, if the 
engine didn't get too hot, perhaps 
make it to La Paz. 

We relaxed a bit then, and Mama 
Alvarez brought hand-embroidered 
pillow cases for the beds which they 
insisted we take, although they were 



through its cemetery. When we read 
his book, later, we could understand 
his dejection over the barrenness, al- 
though he probably raised dates, ligs, 
oranges and mangoes as the Alvarez 
family does today. 

Isolation was hard for Father Bae- 
gert, but the families living at San 
Luis Gonzaga now appear happy and 
content. They don't go to the store 
for supplies, they wait for the viajero 
with his store on wheels. They have 
lew of the things we consider neces- 
sities, yet they laugh and joke. Part 
of the Presidio in which they live 
has no roof. This area is used as a 
patio and out-door kitchen. The 
ow r ner, their padrone, lives in La Paz 
and they rarely see him. Life for them 
is simple and satisfying. 

Presently, a young Mexican pilot 
in another Cessna fiew in to take us 
to the city of La Paz, the largest town 
south of the border, with a popula- 
tion of about 25,000, Its airport is 
modern, with a tower and repair 
shop. Within the week, our piane 
was ready to go. 

La Paz has comfortable hotels and 
beautiful promenades along the 
beach. Most of the Norte- Americanos 
who come here do so for the fishing, 
The people are hard-working, self- 
respecting, clean, happy and indepen- 
dent. The rates in the hotels include 
meals (some times I he food is indif- 
ferent) and range, at Los Areos and 
other downtown hotels, around $10 to 
,$12 double, while Los Cocos, up the 
beach a way, offers a little more and 
costs a little more. 





the only furniture in the whole 
place. We tried to sleep on the hard 
boards, while bats fluttered over- 
head against the 20-foot ceiling and 
a melancholy cat serenaded our door. 
Even this remote area, so empty from 
the sky, was not deserted, 

Next morning, after our little plane 
left us there, we watched Papa and 
the boys drive the lean cattle to pas- 
ture, and the girls milk the goats and 
make cheese. This was the abandon- 
ed mission, San Luis Gonzaga, found- 
ed in 1737, and administered to by- 
Father Baegert, S.J., who wrote so 
discouraging])' of his 17 years there. 
The church is si ill standing. We ran 
our fingers over dust on its altar, ex- 
amined its broken roof and wandered 
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Beach '..is now uninhabited, but soon 
site will It old plush hotel. Right: 
Martin run at litihia dc Palinas at 
times when they are not running else- 
where. 

While the plane was being repair- 
ed, we hired a taxi to see the country. 
A lew hours through cactus forests, 
with stops at two villages to see the 
deserted mines and photograph the 
ancient churches, brought us into a 
palm-shaded oasis on a bleached 
beach. Fishing boats were coming in 
with their flags Hying and great black 
marl in strung up lor picture-taking. 

We were some 80 miles south of 
La Paz, at Uahia de Palma, where 
clean accommodations cost $11 per 
day, American. Another hotel, Buetva 
Vista, a couple of miles down the 
beach oilers equivalent quarters. 
Fishing boats rent lor $40 per day, 
and the fishing is excellent. My hus- 
band borrowed some tackle from the 
boats and wet the line from the 
beach. The baby marlin he hooked 
would have made line mounting, but 
we sent him on his way, a wiser fish, 
we 



Our taxi cost us $30 for the round 
trip with an overnight stop. This in- 
cluded a slight premium because the 
driver spoke Fnglish— naming trees, 
dating churches and relating tales of 
Triomle, an old mining town now 
delegated to ghosts. 

Next day we bargained for another 
trip and drove to the ocean. This 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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by barbara wall 



The ROCKS TUMBLED and twisted and fantastic 
shapes appeared and die gods laughed with the joy 
of living. As they conjured a wonderland out of the 
brilliant red sandstone, they called exuberantly to each 
other and the canyons echoed with their delight. When 
they had tired of their play they went on to more seri- 
ous work and left the incomparable Valley of Fire for 
mortals to enjoy in their leisure. 

Some many years later the State of Nevada looked 
at their handiwork and decided to set aside a State Park 
so that modern demi-gods might, in their earthly pur- 
suits, take pleasure in the enchantment of this area. 

Wanderers ol the West may find Southern Nevada's 
Valley of Fire by turning off Highway 91 at Crystal, 
which is 20 miles east of Glendale on State Highway 12. 
This route goes through Moapa Valley and Overton 
where a stop at the Lost City Museum is recommended. 
Here can be seen the story of the ancient peoples of 
this area who were the first to follow the gods to their 
unearthly jumble of flame-red rock. Also, to be prac- 
tical, Overton is the closet place to the Valley for gaso- 
line or groceries. 

The hills along the highway are low and rolling 
and give little promise of the visions to come. As the 
road winds through the stunted brush, the sharp, cold 
blue of Lake Mead appears below, confined within a 
bad land desert frame. 

The road into the Valley is maintained by the State 
of Nevada. Rangers are not on duty the year around, 
but the park is always open. Within its 30,000 acres 
a traveler may find a day's adventure, or spend a week 
photographing fantastic forms without repeating a single 
shot. Even a half-day will afford time to visit the Seven 
Sisters, petrnglyphs in Atlatl Rock or explore a forest of 
petrified logs. 

Back trails and improved roads are marked, but for 
any extensive tour it is wise to travel with an experi- 
enced navigator. It is easy to become lost in this 
jumbled rock maze. By contacting R. F. Perkins, curator 
of the Lost City Museum, you can obtain information 
about securing a jeep and a guide. 

For those too unrornantic to accept a theory of an- 
cient gods, scientists have another to explain the Valley 
of Fire. They tell us that in an age recalled only by 
the exactitude of science, the earth's crust folded and 
twisted and rose due to internal pressures; thus a valley 
was formed. Then floods rushed down to the Muddy 
River and the Virgin River and the thin covering of 
rock waste went with them and left the brilliant sand- 
stone exposed. 

Ages passed. The mountain goat roamed freely 
among the spires and domes of this colorful valley and 
man followed him there. He came front the Lost City, 
which is now an Atlantis at the bottom of Lake Mead, 
and he came as long ago at 2000 years. This valley had 
for him a semi-religious significance because its strange 
formations changed shape in the moving sunlight. He 
didn't live here, but he hunted mountain goat, jack- 
rabbits and squirrels and his existence depended upon 
an ability to make use of yucca, mesquite, and other 
desert growths we call weeds today. 



VI is great, great grandparents may have come to the 
red rocks before he did, as there is evidence that man 
lived a lew miles to the northwest as long as 10,000 years 
ago. There is no indication that they were in the valley, 
but it is logical to assume they would have followed 
the mountain goat too. 

It is unlikely that more than 50 to 75 of these people 
camped among the rock formations of the valley, due 
to lack of water. Fortunately for modern man, water is 
available at conveniently spaced picnic areas. There are 
also tables, stoves and shelters. In the heart of the park 
there arc no camp sites, but you can always throw down 
a sleeping bag while the moon lazily climbs the cobalt 
sky and offers balm to a restless spirit. Surely the gods 
paused here to fill their hearts and souls with beauty, 
as do demi-gods of today. 

But. the traveler searches for majesty and humor 
also, and he will find both along the blacktopped main 
roads and well-marked trails. Elephant Rock is near the 
park's eastern entrance. Perched against an azure back- 
drop, it takes only a slight bit of imagination to identify 
it. Down the road is a master craftsman's version of an- 
other elephant—a mechanical one— with its body com- 
posed of square blocks of stone. 

The Seven Sisters stand beside a picnic site and are 
so named because they resemble seven young ladies' 
heads. Also near the main road is Atlatl Rock with its 
famous prehistoric carving of the throwing stick used by 
ancient people to give force to their spear. 

The interior road to Rainbow Vista may be broken 
and obscured by drifting dunes, but a hike along the 
trail reveals a view of distant cliffs where the eye stretches 
to infinity. The mind returns to reality on the return 
walk, though, for then the path climbs tremendous 
boulders which must be scaled by iron ladders secured 
into their sides. Among these mountains of rock is 
Mouse's Tank, once the hideout of an Indian renegade 
named Mouse, who gave the posse a merry chase in his 
wake of murder and thievery. 

Back along the highway another trail leads to a 
large Flat rock believed to be a prehistoric bulletin 
board. On it are pecked abstract symbols of an un- 
certain age. Mr. Perkins at the Lost City Museum will 
share with you his theory about them. 

By the time this is published, the Nevada Slate Park 
System should have completed a 15-unii campground 
with a comfort station, water, firepits and trash con- 
tainers. These facilities will no doubt encourage ex- 
ploration ol this relatively unknown area that was 
crossed for the first time by Jeep only three years ago. 
Few r visitors have witnessed the Valley's wildest colors 
and wierdest formations, for these lie dee]) within its 
heart and may be reached only by Lwheel drive or 
horseback. As whimsical gods moved toward the outer 
rim, they changed its firebrand rocks to straw, and 
molded sandstone hives for mythical bees. 

Then the burnt landscape turns to dun and you, the 
wayfarer, find yourself spinning a 4-lane thread to Las 
Vegas. Behind, you leave the topsy-turvy world of an- 
cient gods. Ahead, you meet the tipsy world of today. 



Zke Mystery of 'Devil Spring 




TEORGE LANE cut the throttle 
and our small plane eased delicately 
to the ground. With scarcely a bump, 
the wheels found the surface of the 
ancient dried lake bed and George 
gently applied the brakes. The plane 
rolled to a stop and we climbed out. 
A quarter of a mile away lay our 
destination— Ojo Diablo, a mysterious 
Spanish ruin located in the big wild 
empties of Northern Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, some 81) air miles south-southwest 
of El Paso, Texas. I pulled my gadget 
bag from the cockpit and we began 
our long, hot walk. 

At first sight, Ojo Diablo resembles 
any other crumbling adobe ruin. 
Thick walls jut skyward. Mud brick- 
work has collapsed above doors and 
windows, giving the place a sort of 
snaggle-toothed look, and the ground 
is a mess of ankle-twisting rubble. 
Why should a couple of ostensibly 
sensible guys risk an airplane, as well 
as life and limb, by landing on a 
lonely lake bed of unknown smooth- 
ness and consistency just to visit an 
old ruin? 

Well, friend, I'll tell you why. Ojo 
Diablo has one feature that I believe 
to be unique. To my knowledge, no 
other ruin in the Southwestern Uni- 
ted States nor Northern Mexico has 



anything like it. Ojo Diablo is en- 
compassed by what appears to be a 
moat! 

George Lane has ranching interests 
in Mexico near Casas Grandes. For 
years he has heard tales of this enig- 
matic ruin and has flown over it 
many times on business trips to the 
States. On one of these occasions, he 
told me he was going to fly down 
there, land on that lake bed, and 
have himself a look-see. Naturally, 1 
invited myself along. 

So here we were, poking around 
in the rubble, exploring the ruins, 
taking pictures, and gaping in won- 
der at the moat. 

The place is designated on U.S. 
aviation charts as Ojo Caliente. 
Either name is descriptive. Ojo Dia- 
blo means Devil Spring, and if the 
folk tales are true, the name is 
hugely appropriate. Around their 
campfires, cnmpesinos whisper tales 
of a ghost— the tortured shade of a 
long-dead conquistador who nightly 
drives a herd of ghost horses at top 
speed through the ruin. Those who 
have seen it say the spectre rides a 
ghostly white stallion, that he wears 
a suit of Spanish armor, and bran- 
dishes a Spanish sword. And, for a 
bone-chilling fillip, he encourages his 



ghastly mount with shrieks that send 
shivers of primitive fear honking up 
and down the spines of mortal be- 
holders. 

They tell, too, tales ol treasure hid- 
den at Ojo Diablo. In the nearby 
low ridge of hills, they say the an- 
cients worked rich mines of gold, 
smelting the ore near the old building 
and casting the precious metal into 
ingots which they hid in the ruin. 
They say the mine shafts are still 
there, complete with notched-log lad- 
ders on which Indian slaves clamber- 
ed with their sir ones (leather ore 
buckets) on their aching backs. 

They say the gold cache still is 
there, too, and that when the mur- 
derous Apaches attacked, the Span- 
iards buried their gold and drove a 
band of horses over the spot to con- 
ceal evidence of digging. And this 
is why the ghostly Spanish caballero 
gallops his ghost horses through the 
ruin each night. He is eternally secur- 
ing the precious treasure from the 
savage barbarians! 

Ojo Caliente means Hot Spring. 
And this name fits, too, for near 
the ruin are a number of small 
springs, some of which run well-nigh 
boiling water. Around these springs 
the heavy mineral content of the 
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water lias created colorful deposits, ex- 
quisite stone embroidery of varying 
hues that look like Captain Cousteau's 
famous underwater photographs. The 
lonely, brooding ruin sits atop a small 
rise, the slopes of which are coated 
with this calcium crocheting. The 
springs are the handiwork of Nature 
and have been there for uncounted 
centuries. 

But the ruined buddings? No one 
knows who built them ... or when 
... or why. Their origin and reason 
for being are lost in the misty reaches 
of time. 

The buildings are fairly large. 
Rooms extend around three sides of 
an ancient courtyard. In places the 
old walls stand 10 feet high and four 
feet thick; in other places they have 
melted down and their adobe return- 
ed to the earth. One room lias been 
recently roofed and used as a line 
camp for vaqueros of the mighty- 
Santo Domingo Ranch, within whose 
endless bounds the ruin lies. 

Nearby, as distances arc calculated 
in the vastness of Chihuahua, are 
the famous ruins of Casas Grandes. 
This hall-buried pueblo recently was 
excavaLed and some interesting facets 
of an unknown race and culture were 
discovered by the Amerind Founda- 
tion. But the ruins at Ojn Diablo are 
not Indian. Here they are Spanish, 
indicated by several arches in the 
walls. The Indians did not know of 
the arch as a construction device. 

Indian artifacts, however, are plen- 
tiful at Ojo Diablo. You practically 
kick your way through potsherds and 
arrow points, even in the courtyard, 
f long since have quit picking up 
hunks' of pottery, but arrowheads are 
something else. George and 1 filled 
a pocket apiece with those, but we 
found nothing of Spanish origin. 

About that moat. Surrounding the 
rise containing the ruin, a depres- 
sion forms an almost perfect square 
about three-quarters of a mile long 
on each side. The ditch, now almost 
entirely filled by blow sand, appears 
to have been about eight feet wide. 
Excavated soil was once piled on the 



outside edge, but today the ridge has 
been worn almost level. 

For two reasons I can't quite buy 
the theory that it was a moat. First, 
what would the conquisiadores have 
filled it with? Water from the liny 
springs runs only a few feel, then dis- 
appears into the thirsty earth. Sec- 
ond, the thing's not level, but fol- 
lows the rolling contour of the land. 

Could this ditch, and its earth piled 
on the outside perimeter of the ridge 
that surrounds the ruin, have been a 
forerunner of the defensive ditch used 
in World War I? If so, it's still unique 
in Spanish-America, for defensive 
trenches are not recorded as a device 
for warfare in the New World. But 
if it were neither moat nor trench, 
then I give up. Perhaps you'll have 
an answer. 

Ojn Diablo was not on the famed 
Camino Real, the "Royal Road" from 
Chihuahua City to Santa Fe. Devil 
Spring is far from any road and far 
from any inhabited area, either an- 
cient or modern. It may have been 



a fort, or presidio, built during the 
late 18th century for defense against 
the Apaches. Then, again, it might 
not have been. To complicate mat- 
ters the remains of a slag dump lie 
nearby. At least, they resembled a slag 
clump to our un practiced eyes. They 
could be residue from an ancient 
salt thy, <>1 course, but for the sake of 
adventure, let's say it's a slag dump 
where vanished Spaniards refined 
their gold. If so, are gold ingots still 
buried there? 

To soon it was lime to go. Reluc- 
tantly, we hiked back to the airplane, 
tied ourselves in, cranked up the en- 
gine, and taxied to the end of the 
lake bed. As we soared away, George 
circled Ojo Diablo and saluted a 
new mystery with a dip of a wing. 

lint some day I'll return to Ojo 
Diablu prepared. Next time I'll travel 
In a 1-whecler so 1 can explore the 
hills lor those forgotten gold mines, 
I'll take camping gear, food and 
water, prospecting stuff, shovels . . . 
and a metal detector. And next time 
I'll find a solution lor that moat. /// 



Mysterious muai thai surrounds Hi tit 1 hilt of Ojo lliuhlo may luive had other 

■purpose. 





Chilean Mill 



SHOTTED WITH lichen and half- 
buried in brush, the Chilean Mill 
looked like a relic from a medieval 
torture chamber, lis yoke, once led 
by a mule in endless circles, rotted on 
i he ground, but the powerful granite 
wheels l hat crushed a miner's ore 
stood as firm I y as a monument to 
Forever. 

We'd i raveled a harrowing route 
to rediscover this monumental legacy 
created by an unknown artisan of 
Arizona's early mining era. Old 
timers reported that an archaic ore 
crusher existed in the Bradshaws, but 
its exact location had been lost for 
more than hall a century. This pre- 
sented a ch allege to Dana Burden, a 
native An /on tan whose family found- 
ed Wit ken burg's first guest ranch 
three generations ago and who prides 
himself, deservedly, on his hack-coun- 
try familiarity. Last Fall, as an objec- 
tive for the annual 5-day pack trip 
sponsored by the Burden's Remuda 
Ranch, Dana decided to institute a 
search for the rumored mill. 

The riders followed on horseback 
a burro trail along the side of a can- 
yon until the precipice grew so steep 
that the only way up, down, or out 
was straight. Forced to retreat, Dana 



led them back to a place where they 
could wait while he rode ahead to 
determine a more ma neu vera hie 
route. It was then, following along 
a thy creek littered with boulders and 
paved with slick bedrock, that he 
came upon a picturesque glen where 
a rock formation caught his attention. 
Dismounting, he pushed aside the oak 
thicket and there stood a pair of 
stone wheels as high as his head. His 
victorious whoop brought the riders 
on the run and, as Dana tells it, even 
the horses stood spellbound at what 
rose from the grotto. For that's the 
way it looks— as if it had sprouted 
from a giant bulb. 

Our own thrill of discovery was 
no less. Dana had reached the mil] 
site by horseback, but he hadn't yet 
established a route to it by 4-whcel 
drive. We accompanied his maiden- 
voyage. In addition to us Peppers, 
the party included Sophie Burden, 
Dana's mother and an ambitious ex- 
plorer herself; Val and George Boyd, 
Remuda Ranch guests from Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee; and career girl 
Betty taollinji from Los Angeles. 

Mining activity in this region 
reached its peak during the late 
1880s, so the mill probably dates to 
this time. There is an arrastre in the 
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stream bed directly below it and Dana 
has found seven more following on 
down Silver Creek, but ibis is the only 
Chilean Mill. Whereas the common 
arrastres (heavy stones dragged 
around a circular bed by a mule) pro- 
vided a crude method for grinding 
ore and amalgamating gold, the Chi- 
lean Mill, with its vertical rollers, or 
wheels, running in a circular enclo- 
sure with an iron base, was far more 
efficient. Weighing more than a ton 
and constructed from granite boul- 
ders at the site, it represents an enor- 
mous accomplishment. Drill marks 
rim the circumference of each wheel, 
but the drilling was probably for re- 
finement and the major shaping of 
the powerful wheels achieved by heat- 
ing the rock and then cracking it 
with cold water. 

The originator of this wizardry 
was a magnificent artisan. Nebulous 
dues to his identity rest with a cache 
ol French coins found near the mill 
:md a morsel of gossip about a French 
miner who gained renown by harnes- 
sing his wife to an arrastre after his 
mule died. Whether that ingenious 
solution indicates the vision necessary 
to evolve the Chilean Mill is debat- 
able. Another clever Frenchman is 
sometimes given credit for the mill, 
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but if h doubtful that his contribu- 
tion to local lore was of the same 
vintage as the Chilean Mill. This 
latter Frenchman devised an ore 
crusher that worked on the principle 
of a windmill. A heavy weight hung 
suspended from its blades and when 
the wind blew, the weight crushed 
the rock fine enough to be worked 
for gold. 

This is strong, quiet country 
and it fostered individuality. Al- 
though abandoned mines and stone 
ruins lie buried under masses of oak 
and cedar, the only visible hint of 
the area's former 20,000 inhabitants 
is seen in a tangle of trails. Two of 
of these carry stories worth recording. 

One is called Convict Road. It starts 
in mid- no where and ends in inid-no- 
where. Arizona once had a governor 
who desired a shorter route between 
Prescott, the capital, and Phoenix, so 
he ordered that convicts from the 
Yuma Territorial prison be put to 
work constructing such a highway. 
For some unknown reason, it was 
deemed advisable to start from the 
most inaccessible place, in the mid- 
dle, and work toward both ends. Be- 
fore the middle reached its ends, how- 
ever, the governor's term concluded 
and his successor abandoned ihe pro- 
ject. So there l he road hangs— a no- 
where road. 

The other importam attempt at 
roadbuilding was also aborted before 
it reached its goal. During (he great 
mining era of the early 1 000s, Phoenix 
merchants cooperated in the construc- 
tion of a toll road from the Brad* 
shaws in an attempt 10 lure trade from 
Prescott. This wagon road suceeded 
in reaching its destination, but the 
mines went out of business before it 
achieved anticipated profit. 

The entire district is rich with lore. 
On our return to Wirkenburg. we 
at the old Button Mine to 




tor shows Jack Pepper old crucible whicti, he believes, indicates 
early Spaniards mined this area- 



talk to its current owners. Bill and 
Mary Bledsoe. Living in a white 
frame cottage with an expansive view, 
this happy couple raise their own 
vegetables and work their own mine. 

Bill has an "obsolete equipment" 
yard that would drive a junk dealer 
crazy. One of his treasures is a Span- 
ish iron crucible, which he considers 
evidence that the Spanish mined 
here before the Americans. Actually, 
this is the second one he has found. 
'Ihe first one was larger, hut when 
he acquired the necessary heavy 
equipment to "borry" it from the old 
Dutchman's mine where he'd found 
it, a neighbor bad already "bonried" 
it, he explained. 

The old Dutchman was another 
creative character who contributed to 
the region's lore. He manufactured 
silver dollars. This fasci tutting career 
transpired around 1015 when the 
ahte ol silver dropped to practically 
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nothing. When the Dutchman could 
not get dollars for his ore, he proceed- 
ed to make his own, using the old 
crucible in which to melt the ore. 
All went well > until the day he 
clanked a dollar on a merchant's 
counter in Wickenburg and the 
darned thing wouldn't stop ringing. 
As his crime was in putting too much 
silver in hits dollars, the law was 
lenient, but this put an end to the 
silver dollar industry of the Brad- 
shaws. 

A bit further down the road Dana 
stopped to show us a pair ol posts 
beside the road, each post heading its 
own separate fence. This is a "spite 
fence" par excellence as the rival 
1 a 11 c hers didn't trust each other 
enough to even share a fence. It runs 
lor four miles and to follow the right- 
of-way road, it used to he necessary 
to open one gate, drive 10 feet and 
then open a second gate maintained 
by the other rancher— such w;is the 
intensity of early range wars! 

Our next stop was at the pastoral 
collage of johnny and Thehna Coo- 
per. We'd checked in witli them on 
our way up so they'd know to send 
hcl[i if we failed to return. At a 
fiOOO-foot elevation winter ruts can 
be sticklers and canyon drops danger- 
ously deep. Thelma is a slender, at- 
tractive blonde who spends her win- 
ters on the ranch getting university 
degrees by means of television. Last 
year she earned one from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and is now work- 
ing on another. The three little 
Coopers attend the country school at 
Wagoner and the family lives a full, 
stimulating life in an area so isolated 
it would bore less resourceful people 
to death. 



T(l& imvscswnr the best we've ever ridden—and it was nice not to have to cook 



There's an artificial pond in their 
limn yard wh ich they use lor swim- 
ming, bin ai one time it was a puddle 
al ihe edge t>J a large lake. Th'\s is a 
story ol a dam thai was damned. 
Some time ago it seemed a good idea 
to dam the Hassayampa River that 
runs through ;t valley adjacent to the 
present (hooper ranch, so a letnporary 
dam was in stalled to hold hack the 
w;uer while a permanent one was con- 
si i tit ted. As water collected behind 
it a lovely hike shimmered in the 
sun, but it didn't remain lovely very 
long. One day a storm brought water 
rushing over ils side, When it ap- 
peared the levee might break, a rider 
was dispatched to Wickcnburg to 
arouse help. En route, he stopped at 
a liar to sieady his nerves ami be- 
came so thoroughly tranquili/ed that 
he forgot ihe object ol his mission. As 
a testilt, i lie Hood broke the dam and 
vollied down (he valley killing 40 
Chinese laborers and drowning 51 
lesidenis as Car distant as Wickcnburg. 

One ol the interesting facets ol' 
dude ranch life is ihe people it brings 
together. This was the first trip West 
tor Val and George Boyd. George is 
:ui ;tiomic scientist and his special 
project at Oak Ridge is in the desali- 
nbalion of sea water by atomic 
energy— a system that will be an ac- 
complished reality before the turn ol 
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the century. In picking his brain, we 
learned about cetyl alcohol, a waxy 
crystalline solid thai is sprayed over 
bodies of water to prevent evapora- 
tion. Economical, invisible and harm- 
Jess, we became interested in it as a 
deterrent lo evaporation occuring 
from large desert lakes such as Lake 
Mead and Lake Powell. There is no 
reason, from whal we learned in ibis 
conversation, why it wouldn't solve a 
problem currently plaguing conser- 
vationists. 

The unique flora and scape of the 
deserl fascinated both Boyds, but Val 
was astonished at the desert's sophisti- 
cation. She had recently read John 
Guniher's new biography of the 
late financier-philanthropist Albert 
Lasker and the last thing she expected 
to find in Arizona's rugged back coun- 
iry was a house owned by his widow. 
Maty. This sprawling pink stucco 
ranch house is locally called "The 
Castle" because of a watch tower on 
its gale house and its gardens spiked 
With Italian cypress. In spile of a for- 
mal setting and 19 bedrooms, each 
wilh private sitting room and bath, 
however, the house is tin pretentious 
and sunny. Il was originally built by 
Count James Minolli, once our Am- 
bassador to Italy, lor his former wife, 
a daugluer of the Swifts of meat pack- 
ing fame. A caretaker and his wife 



now live in a co/.y wing that over- 
looks the picturesque stable and hun- 
dreds of rolling acres and the estate is 
available lor lease. 

Wagoner is tiie name of the [own 
that serves the people in this area, 
although ihese days it is a town in 
name only. At one time its school 
house boasted of 5!) students and the 
sagging remains of frame houses and 
wall -less foundations indicate a size- 
able population. Its post office is 
believed to be the oldest still in exist- 
ence in Arizona. Established in June, 
IH!J,i. it was given the name of the 
town's founder, Ed Wagoner, and its 
first post mistress was his wile, Min- 
erva. Stamp collectors get a kirk out 
of cancel fa lions from this post office 
and visiiors enjoy poking among 
relics contained in the frame building. 

This 1-whee! drive trip with Dana 
ami Sophie Burden was a new experi- 
ence for us. Usually we fight our 
back rouniry way alone, lint, we must 
admit, it was nice to have someone 
else to do the driving, pack the lunch, 
and assume responsibility lor our well- 
being. The next time the "rugged 
life" begins to pall, we intend to re- 
turn to the Rcmtitla Ranch and do 
it again. In addition to 4-wheel drive 
li ips, the ranch sponsors daily horse- 

(Con tin tied on Page 37) 



X HE ROAD through the Santa 
Rosa hills was blanketed with snow. 
The air was sharp; the sky cloudless- 
one of those really perfect days. Far 
down in Saline Valley, barely visible 
from the high ridge through which 
the Grapevine road plunged, a dry 
lake shone in contrasting warmth. It 
was hard to believe that in less than 
two hours we'd be dipping our toes 
into hot, palm-fringed pools. 

Bui first we had to negotiate the 
steep, swilchbacked grade. Even with 
chains, Warn hubs and low low gear, 
we slid and creaked by inches, trying 
to hug the inner bank. My husband, 
Allan, said, "Use that stick and walk 
along the edge so we won't go over 
the side. I'll follow behind." 

Gingerly, I blazed a trail. Several 
times my probe slipped through to 
nothingness and I shuddered. What 
would happen if our pickup's wheels 
did that] 

At last we reached the lower foot- 
hills where melting snow ran off in 
streams. Skirting the west side of Sal- 
ine Lake, we by-passed the old Saline 
Valley Salt Works, which we had ex- 
plored on a previous trip, and con- 
tinued toward our goal— the hot 
springs. 

Saline Lake is actually three lakes 



Crystal clear hot pools made camping a pleasure. 

W i 
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three pools in the desert 



in one. Marsh grass edges its spring- 
fed northeastern shoreline where sea- 
sonal runoffs swell the waterway and 
provide sanctuary to thousands of mi- 
gratory birds. Beyond the blue water 
is the bitter salt seep and the powdery 
white of the playa. 

A sign at the junction of the road 
wilh Hunter Canyon points west to 
Rowans Vega Camp and under- 
neath it is a pathetic hand- lettered 
one which pleads, "Please don't shoot 
my burros!" This was posted by an 
old miner who welcomed us on our 
previous visit, but was out prospect- 
ing when we called again. 

A few miles east on the main road, 
a rutted track takes off across the dry 
lake-edge A sign there reads: Dodd 
Spring-Big Pine: 25 mi. We bulled 
across that lake-trail, skirting sand 
dunes for nine miles until we reached 
Lower Warm Springs, the first of the 
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hot pools. Here the trail ended in the 
jumbled debris of a cloudburst, Allan 
decided the only thing to do now 
was make our own trail, hoping that 
our car's extra-high clearance could 
clear the boulders. Middle Warm 
Springs lay a half-mile distant and 
Upper Warm Springs— our goal— three 
miles or so beyond that. There was 
a hogan between them, but over 
against the volcanic hills northward, 
which we'd seen in our other trip and 
hoped we could locate again. 

It is a strange feeling, though a 
good and challenging one, to know 
that you are in a completely isolated 
legion. On the lake trail we had no- 
ticed several sealed and markered 
gallon waterbottles buried in the sand 
and spaced about a mile apart. This 
is an old desert tradition among pros- 
pectors in a land where drinking 
water is scarce. Most people honor 



this survival sysiem ant! do not tamper 
with the bottles unless they need the 
water desperately themselves. It lias 
saved die lives of more than one visi- 
tor to the back country who was 
Caught unprepared! 

At Middle Warm Springs we ex- 
perienced the same shock we had the 
first time we came upon date palms 
growing in this isolated region. We 
wondered who had first planted 
them? The pool waters are mirror- 
clear: some a pleasant Kr>° and fj£F 
in temperature, others loo hot lor 
comfort, and they are not i nsu f fer- 



al tii lgsirie the hearthstone circles lay 

a piece of" ancient matting woven of 
title and trimmed with a braided 
liber tope. "Mayhe there's a basket in 
those atves!" lie hinted, but nothing 
couid tempt me into those brittle lava 
caverns. 

"Leave the ancients their secrets!" 
1 shuddered. 

The sky grew salmon-pink as it 
edged over the distant Inyo crests and 
we returned to tamp and a bath! The 
beamy of exploring this volcanic ash 
country is that no matter how dusty 




ably smelly, although the sulphur 
odor is strong. After a family of 
robins scolded us for intruding upon 
their privacy and three mallards 
Cjtiacked their disgust, we decided to 
move our camper to a wash a mile 
or so from the springs where we had 
noted some interesting cave shelters 
on our last visit. 

As we climbed the high bank up to 
them, out boots echoed a strange, 
clinking sound. Soon we realized 
that the hill was hollow— great masses 
of fallen slabs had blocked the en- 
trance of the wash leaving gaping 
holes, cracks and caverns in the 
bowels of the volcanic earth. Allan 
wanted to investigate them, but I 
balked, as we weren't carrying flash- 
lights. 

One wall of the scooped out bank 
was smoked by ancient hearth fires 
and a few metates and rubbing stones 
lay close to fire-blackened hearth- 
stones. Allan found some charred 
bones mixed among the ashes and 



Above; Eerie caves tempted us. Below: 
Abandoned k&gan still stands. 



you get, you can always take a dip 
in the hot pools and emerge clean 
and refreshed. Later, around our 
cainplire, we shivered with atavistic 
delight in die coyotes' shrill hunting 
song. The night wind rustled 
through mesquite and palm; unseen 
choristers chirred in the salt grass. 
Some where a small animal screamed 
arid an owl's wings swept through 
the purple-blue of the star-hung sky. 
At last, beside the glowing embers, we 
went to bed. 

A l dawn we were up with the coy- 
otes and cooking breakfast in our 
camper. After the chores, which we 
keep whittled to a minimum with 
paper plates that can be burned, we 
set out to explore tiie hogan, a two- 
mile hike west and north from the 
Springs. 

Solid and squat, it stands at the 
base of a hill and is constructed of 
solid slabs of volcanic stone chinked 
with earth. The rooftree is a stout, 
double trunk of mesquite; the roof 
itself, interlaced with mesquite limbs 
and rock slabs. A pile of mesquite 
firewood lay, untouched, by the open 
doorway. How many years? 

Allan crouched in the doorway. He 
is 6' 5" tall and could go inside only 
on his knees. How tiny those Indians 
must have been! 

We climhed the low hill above the 
hogan and found a primitive work- 
shop paved with chalcedony, jasper, 
chert, obsidian and agale chips with 
a few intermingled fragments of 
worked points. 1 could imagine the 
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(1 set for each 1 qt. barrel) 

Rubber lumbler liners, pair .89 

Victor's Tumbling Manual $2.00 
Cash, Check or Money Order only 
THUMLER'S TUMBLER 

P. O. Bo= 609 
Monrovia, California 
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ancient scene: blue waters lapping 
the shoreline below, busy Indians 
grinding seeds and nuts, hunters 
crouching in their blinds, children 
snaring rabbits with looped sticks. 
The atmosphere is filled with this 
old life that vanished so many cen- 
turies ago. 

The hills once covered with trees 
are bare and brown today, but they 
hokl treasures in gold, silver, lead 
and copper. And turquoise, too, if 
you can find it. Cerro Gordo silver- 
lead mine, active at the turn of the 
century, is close as the crow flies. 
Prospectors once swarmed in this 
country of Inyo and its old-timers 
still believe. But why not? 

"Why, even we might uncover a 
fabulous vein!" I told Allan. It hap- 
pened in Winnemucca, Nevada, only 
recently. So why not in Inyo? How 
I would love to base-camp beside a 
nice warm pool and spend my days 
out prowling ore-rich hills, prospect- 
ing! /// 



Finest Camper Ever Made! 



NACDONALD 




JUST A FEW HOURS with simple hand 
tools and you'll own the finest camper 
of its class! Everything is supplied 
with easy to follow instructions . . . 
anyone can assemble it! 



FACTORY ASSEMBLED CAMPERS AVAILABLE 



LOOK AT THESE AMAZING FEATURES: 

Welded Steel Tubing Frame • Extra 
Large Windows • Large Rear Door 
with Door Support, Chrome Lock • 
Durable Chrome Hardware • Extra 
Heavy Scored Aluminum for Extra 
Strength • Complete Unit, Extra 
light • All Screws, Bolts, Molding. 



Gl 2-5301, CU 3-5101 



pMimi MAIL COUPON 
I MAC DONALD CAMPER KIT CO 
I 11015 E. Rush St., El Mont* 

Please send me free information and brochure on 
I the Camper Kit. DM 2 
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SHAKESPEARE NEW MEXICO 

BY LAMBERT FLORIN 

A monthly feature by the author of Ghost Town Album, Ghost 
Town Trails, Western Ghost Towns and Western Ghost Town Shadows 



For A ROWDY mining tamp in 
the desert, a more unlikely name than 
Shakespeare would be hard to find. 
There is a simple explanation. Dur- 
ing a financially uncertain period, the 
"city fathers" of a camp known as 
Ralston City sensed tentative feelers 
by prospective backers in England 
and hoped that by renaming their 
camp they could clinch the deal. 
Whether the maneuver was respon- 
sible is not known, but the British 
did take over the ailing municipality 
and mines. 

While the camp has been called 
by the Bard's name for many years, 
and isn't likely to change now, it has 
a long history of aliases. First, it was 
Mexican Springs. That was about the 
time the first immigrants crossed this 
part of the desert. Apaches, of course, 
made first use of vital waters two 
miles up the canyon. Then wagon 



trains, such as Cook's in 1846, sank 
barrels in the sand to accumulate a 
larger supply and it became an im- 
portant watering place for travelers 
to the gold fields of California. 

About 185fi a mail route was estab- 
lished that designated Mexican 
Springs as a regular stop and several 
permanent adobe buildings were 
built. Still later, the place furnished 
relief for the newly established But- 
terfiehl Stage line. The old mail sta- 
tion (which still stands) was used 
for a depot where the passengers ate 
their meals in a hurry, always in dan- 
ger of attack by Apaches, The Civil 
War and Texas Confederates put an 
end to this phase. 

After the Civil War, California in- 
vestors inaugurated a new stage line 
over the old Butterfiekl route, dis- 
patching a Norwegian emigrant 
named John Evensen to man the 



stage station. In admiration for Gen- 
eral Grant, they renamed the group 
of adobe structures and called the 
community Grant. 

Then prospectors discovered rich 
veins of silver! Unlike placer gold, 
which can be gathered with a simple 
tin pan, silver requires a hard rock 
technique. This costs money and 
Grant's silver discoverers didn't have 
any. So they called on a California 
banker, William Ralston, to remedy 
the situation. He did, and in grati- 
tude the boys renamed the camp Ral- 
ston City. Headed by Ralston, the 
company arrived in New Mexico in 
the Spring of 1870 and immediately 
began to broadcast inflationary rum- 
ors of silver wealth in surrounding 
hills. There was silver, quite a lot 
of it, but not nearly enough to justify 
the amounts of stock the company 
sold. What happened next has sev- 
eral versions, but it is best known as 
the "Great Diamond Hoax." 

Rumors circulated that diamonds 
were found at Shakespeare— and sap- 
phires and rubies as well. Excited 
stock holders arrived on the scene, 
along with prospective buyers who 
still held doubts. All had a field day 
at the company's invitation, roaming 
the hills around the camp. They 
were especially attentive to a peak 
then called Mount Aera where real 
diamonds were plainly exposed on 
ant hills. One was said to be already 
faceted— a fact which didn't seem to 
faze its discoverer. 

When the bubble burst, after no 
more gems were found, the perpetra- 
tors were far away. Ralston, a short 
time later, drowned in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Although he swam there 
regularly, many considered his death 
a suicide. Mount Aera, now called 
Lee's Peak and the scene of the salt- 
ing episode, may be seen against the 
horizon in the above photo of Shake- 
speare's old cemetery. 

Two of Shakespeare's most cele- 
brated outlaws were Russian Bill and 
Sandy King. In the 1880s they fin- 
ally became acquainted, but it was 
too late to cook up any deviltry as 
both were already incarcerated in 
Shakespeare's new calaboose. Rus- 
sian Bill was there because of a horse 
he had inadvertently stolen; Sandy 
King for shooting a clerk when asked 
to pay for a handkerchief. During 
one notorious night both were re- 
moved from their cells by a "com- 
mittee" and strung up from a ceiling 
beam in the local hotel dining room. 
Left hanging to celebrate the arri- 
val of the morning stage, the two 
bodies provided an edifying spec- 
tacle for the newly arrived breakfast 
guests! /// 



LOST LODE 

(Continued from Page 18) 

plumbing with his own lead! Early 
next morning he earned an axe— they 
had no pick— to the ledge and brought 
back. "20 or 30 pounds" in saddlebags 
improvised from a canvas tarp, lie 
hurried home— and his disappoint- 
ment can be imagined — when he 
round the stuff wouldn't melt down 
under his torch. Like so many peo- 
ple, he didn't realize that ore smelting 
is a science in itself. 

His veteran friend died shortly 
iherealter. Andy never returned to 
the "worthless" ledge; and the inci- 
dent lay forgotten lor more than 12 
years until I started needling him. 
When quizzed as to why he had not 
had the mineral analyzed he retorted, 

"Because I am a plumber, not a 

prospector, that's why!" 

He told me the deposit lies in a 
nearly horizontal plane, and as well 
as he could judge, truncated the base 
of a small knobbish hill. The ore 
showed in three or four widely sepa- 
rated spots, ami he estimated it aver- 
aged about 14" in thickness. He re- 
peatedly stressed that the ledge' 
"doesn't look like anything but plain 
slick, dark grey, dirty rock— just 
"'—until you cut into it. 
somewhere within an easy half 
horseback from Beecher Spring 
ably northward— is a shadowy 
fortune in bismuth inite. Andy's de- 
scription, and the confirmed amount 
ol ore he brought in, rules out the 
likelihood he picked up a piece of 
chance float. The ledge has to be 
[here somewhere— but where? 

To assist the mineral-minded seri- 
our readers, just prior to writing this 
I knocked some chunks off the sample 
and again sought the help of Dr. 
Dana. He generously gave me the 
run of the University lab; and put 
the finger on a couple or good natured 
geology major seniors, Dave Hill and 
Bill Purves, who did most of the 
work and saved me much time. "Our" 
analysis gave the following results. 
Color: steel -grey. Streak: lead-grey. 
Fusibility: 1 %. Hardness: just above 
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SOX 37, UKEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 



2. Specific Gravity: 6.47. The shadow 
bands on the screen of the emission 
spectroscope said "bismuth and sul- 
phur"— bisrmuhinite. 

Whether you find the ledge or not, 
a trip to the area is no loss. There is 
much to do and see. The nearby 
t taverns deserve a visit; there are old 
mine sites to explore, including the 
old Bonanza King ghost camp. The 
search area borders an obsidium belt, 
and I've seen Apache tears, arrow- 
heads, scrapers and potsherds. 

If you have one, don't forget your 
metal detector. Besides being helpful 
on this sort of ore search, there is 
something else. About four or five 
miles west of Essex, you will notice 
the remains of neatly laid out roads 
branching right and left. This was 
a World War II army tent camp; and 
when the division was ordered over- 
seas they took only field equipment, 
and buried much other stuff. At 
least so I was told. 1 heard that "like 
new" portable generators, some beau- 
tiful hemp rope, rigging gear, etc. had 
been "liberated" in the area— and I 
know lor a fact that a certain canned 
ham was quite as delicious as the 
day it was locked in the pantry of 
the dry desert sand! 

And now' you know as much as I do 
about the "Lost Quail Perch" lode. 
Because this deposit is in easy coun- 
try, and because the look of the ledge 
makes the whack ol a hand pick about 
on a par with a geology course, this is 
one project that gives the novice an 
even break with the old timer— but 
DON'T get stars in your eyes, nor 
say i didn't warn you of the odds. 

I have to admit, however, that "be- 
ginner's luck" is an awesome, unpre- 
dictable thing— and when there is 
competition, it gives "the hairy-ears" 
the shivering whammies! /// 
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222 S. GILBERT ST. 
HLMET, CALIF. 
658-9421 



A New Dimension in 
Lifting and Pulling Power 

Deluxe Heavy Duty 
ELECTRIC WINCH 




3000 Lb. Pull/Lift Capacity 

[jrsiprnetl to operate at 12 or 24 volt D.C. 
Kpool eanaeUv — 250 feet of ov 1/4" 

»-i]'t rope, opera tiij;; at a rate of 32 feet 
per minu IP. Fully reversible, utilizing a 
positive finger lip control switch far instan- 
taneous action. 106$ safety factor. Motor 
and ge& L r a 1 n lias hall bearing construction 
throughout. 1'osllivc load iiiiitrol brake 
tumtmMy enables yon to suspend heavy 
loads without slippage. A trouble-free, com- 
pact unit for truck, jeep, tractor, boat, 
camper, ranch, tfarnge, etc. Dimensions: 
Overall length 24" x R'A" wide, including 
switch box 8" high, Cable spool Is 8" long 
x 2 3 ,V dla. hub X 2'A" flange. Can easily 
be mounted at any angle. Weight— 67 lbs. 
net. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. One 
of Ihe finest and most powerful units on 
I he market today. <tTA QK 

Less cable. No. J-98D *' ,lT3 



OXMAN ENTERPRISES 

Dept. T 400 p Boi 55 
La Mirada, Calif. Phone 213 943 42f^ 



TERMS: Check with order or 50% deposit with 
C.O.FJ. Mi olden shipped F.O.B. U Mind*, Calif. 
Purchase Orders accepted from well rited firms. 




PLAN YOUR '65 
VACATION NOW 



This year discover 

THE DIFFERENT WORLD OF 



If you like variety, you'll love 
Utah, where you'll find majestic 
mountains, trout-loaded streams 
and lakes, rainbows of color in 
the Red Rock Country and land- 
marks of history in every city. 



Plan your Utah trip with the aid ot 
a FREE Utah Vacation Guide and 
road map. Write today! Send your 
me and address to: 




Department 101 
Utah Tourist Council 
Council Hall, State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NIMROD CAMPERS 




Light, Easy to 
tow. Saves up 
to $30 day on 

trips. Sets up 
in three 
minutes. 



NIMROD OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
1110 S. Harbor Blvd., Santa An* 
Ph. S31-7534 




PEACE RIVER BOAT TRIPS 

ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

Fishing, photography, gemstones, fossils, 
gold panning, mountain climbing, deserted 
trading posts, abandoned gold mines. 

Fall Moose hunting with horses, 2 end 3 
day scheduled trips leave Fridays and Mon- 
days respectively. Charter trips at any time. 
For brochures, information, reservations 
write airmail or phone 
KYLLO BROS. 
Class "A" Licensed Guides & Outfitters 
Box 511, Fori St. John, B.C., Canada 
Phone 604-785-3027 
Miie 47 on Alaska Highway 



Give an interestifig gill 




only $4.50 a year 



FREE! 

Helpful brochure 
for rock hobbyists! 

This new brochure, 
fresh off the presses, is 
available without 
charge to rock hobby- 
ists and readers of 
Desert Magazine. Spe- 
cial sections on sharp- 
ening, reversing and 
installation of diamond 
blades for better lapi- 
dary cutting. . . also 
includes useful tips on 
coolants, lubricants, 
speeds and feeds, and 
other suggestions on 
how to get longer and better wear from 
your cutting equipment. Compact and 
easy-reading, well-illustrated. Write 
today for your copy. 




Please mail me your free brochure, "Do's 
& Don'ts for Lapidary Cutting." 

N»me — . _ 
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City, State . 

Dept. D-2 



Hawthorne, Calif. 
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No picture of a desert miner would 
be complete without a gold-pan. Less 
familiar is the finish-panning recep- 
tacle. The demijohn was blown in 
Scotland and shipped around the 
Horn to China where the wickeriaork 
was done. Left: Wooden gold-pan was 
used by an Indian in Southern Cali- 
fornia before I POO. 




THE EXPEDIENT TOOL 

by Arthur Rmism 



JC,ARLY IN THE afternoon on 
Monday, January 24, 1848, John Mar- 
shall li I led his eyes from the shiny 
particles he'd found in the lailrace 
of Stater's Mill and called to an 
Indian helper. 

"Go get a tin plate from James 
Brown," he ordered. 

Brown was working on top of the 
saw pit. After the Indian boy relayed 
the message, he leaped down and 
brought the tin plate to Marshall, 
with a surprised query, "What in the 
devil do you want with a tin plate?" 

Marshall promptly panned enough 
placer gold to cover a small coin. 
The tin plate was the expedient tool. 

Events that transpired following 
that initial discovery have been set 
forth in minute detail — too well 
known to be repeated here. But the 
ingenuity of the miners in producing 
or using anything available for pan- 
ning the elusive yellow metal is 
largely lorgotten. Pans, boxes, bas- 
kets—anything with a corner or curve 
that could catch the heavy dust and 
nuggets was pressed into use. 

However, to the Indian, so often 
characterized as lazy, must be given 
credit for outstanding industry in 
fashioning his own expedient tool 
for panning gold. Selecting a suitable 
piece of wood, he paiiently carved a 
shallow bowl and with his wooden 
gold -pan, competed with the hordes 
of white men seeking fortunes in gold. 
Some of these wooden gold pans still 
exist in valuable collections. Others 



have probably been discarded by 
finders who didn't know what they 
were. 

In at least one instance a miner 
hired Indians and equipped them 
with aprons. While they held the 
ends of the aprons with their hands, 
he poured pay dirt into the fold. 
Then the Indians heaved the dirt 
into the air and blew with all their 
strength; the theory being that only 
heavy gold dust and nuggets would 
fall back into the aprons. 

Bigler, who departed from the north- 
ern California diggings in the exo- 
dus of the Mormons, indicates that 
he and another miner tried what 
they called "bed-sheet mining." From 
a fellow miner they learned how to 
lay a sheet on gently sloping ground 
and spread a layer of ilirt on it. Then 
water was splashed over it until the 
dirt w;t shed away and only gold re- 
mained. 

Some miners, on a windy day, 
would employ sheets and blankets to 
winnow the gold. To achieve this, 
the dirt was tossed into the air so that 
wind carried away the lighter mater- 
ials and only ihe heavy gold clung to 
the bedding. 

Many of these expedient tools and 
meLhods were discarded in favor of 
modern equipmeni, but to the ad- 
venturous trophy seeker who covets 
relics of the West's glamorous gold 
rush days, there are Still countless 
troves in the desert awaiting shrewd 
discoverers. /// 



BAJA (Continued from Page 21) 

driver spoke no English, hurried over 
the rough, dusty roads and delivered 
us at lunch time to San Pediito Beach. 
We had come through Todos Santos 
and the driver promised we would 
return and explore it. We ate the 
sandwiches and fruit which our hotel 
had packed while the driver fixed a 
flat. We regretted that we hadn't 
examined his tires before we bargain- 
ed. For this we paid $16. 

"Little St. Peter" is a jewel; its bone- 
white sands sparkle with fool's gold 
and shiny black crabs stud its huge 
rocks. We had the whole beach to 
ourselves, but soon a lavish hotel will 
rise above it, adding to the necklace 
of luxury hotels which line the Cabo. 
Rates at these resorts run consider- 
ably higher— $25 to $30 per person 
per day, American plan— the view, 
beaches and fishing reason enough 
for the rates. 

At the Todos Santos sugar factory 
we watched sugar being made from 
cane. Donkeys pulled carts loaded 
with cane to a chopper where it was 
dumped, ground and fed into huge 
cauldrons. Steam rose in clouds, die 
sugar turned brown and was then 
dipped into wooden plates of hollow- 
ed cones. We tasted the cooled cones 
. . . delicious. 

We kept meeting people with 
names like Davis, Green, Cunning- 
ham, etc. A native of Loretto explain- 
ed that his grandfather, named Green, 
was a trader who settled here and 
raised a family. Whalers and freight- 
ers put in here regularly in the 
early days because of the fine harbors 
and pirates also found them conveni- 
ent headquarters. 

One colorful Mexican with an Eng- 
lish name was Carmen Fisher, a lady 
with a heart as big as her girth. The 
lobby wall of her Casa de Fisher is 
embellished with a framed certificate 
testifying to the service of her grand- 
father, Admiral Fisher of the U.S. 



Navy during the 1800s. We had 
flown our repaired plane around the 
Cabo, over the splendid hotels built 
for the Norte Americano, and settled 
down at the old town of San jose del 
Cabo. This is no tourist center— when 
we signed the guest register, we were 
i he first to arrive in two months. 

The cam arista took us to a bal- 
conied room on the second floor. 
When we asked for ice, she brought 
a tray with limes, salt and five 
glasses. We were only four, and it 
took a minute to comprehend. This 
simple gesture exemplified the 
charm of Baja's kindly, friendly 
people. She might be low on the 
social ladder, but she was proud and 
the extra glass was a gentle reminder 
to the taurista. Delightedly, we asked 
her to join us, and politely, she de- 
precated, "Hay mucho trabajo" 
(there is much work) . Her sad eyes 
lit up when we assured her the work 
would go much faster after a tiny 
"marguerita" . . . 

We believe Baja, with its forbid- 
ding terrain, is neither forgotten nor 
God-forsaken, ft grows the biggest, 
rarest cacti and the daintiest flowers; 
it breeds an easy-going, friendly 
people who contrive to make a vaca- 
tion here something to remember. 

Another fact of the maligned story 



about Baja is an exaggeration about 
the roads. It is true they are not free- 
ways, but when traversed at reason- 
able speeds, they are adequate. You 
can't find a taxi driver in La Paz who 
hasn't driven to Ensenada and jeep 
and truck-trailers arrive from the 
States daily. From the air, it's diffi- 
cult to trace a road from north to 
south, but there is a new paved 100- 
mile road from the Santo Domingo 
Valley to La Paz. 

The auto traveler who is not in 
a hurry will find exploration of this 
land a never-to-be-forgotten adven- 
ture. He may enter the land though 
Mexicali, driving south over a paved 
highway as far as San Felipe, at the 
northern end of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, or, if he's more adventuresome, 
he may follow Mexico's Highway No. 
I across the peninsula, through Ro- 
sario, and down to the Santo Domin- 
go Valley road . . . always remem- 
bering that there are long stretches 
where no provisions, water nor gaso- 
line are available. 

The visitor who "searches for ad- 
venture" is lucky Baja still possesses 
its "maligned" reputation. The myth 
will dissipate all too soon and with 
freewavs, its wonderful, empty beaches 
will become as crowded as their Alta 
California counterparts. /// 
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COOKERY 



APPLE, CRAB and AVOCADO 
SALAD 

1 Yi cups diced unpeeled red apples 
Ys cup slivered toasted almonds 
Yi cup mayonnaise 

1/3 cup dairy sour cream 

3 to 4 large avocados 
1 can crab meat 
V2 cup finely chopped celery 

Flake crab meat and combine with 
apples and almonds. Combine may- 
onnaise and sour cream and add to 
lirst mixture. Toss gently to mix. 
Halve avocados, remove stones and 
fill heaping with crab meat mixture. 
6 to 8 servings. 



AVOCADO and ARTICHOKE 
SALAD 

Peel and halve avocados. Sprinkle 
with lemon juice. Marinate artichoke 
hearts, one for each avocado half, 
in french dressing. When ready to 
serve, place an artichoke heart in 
each avocado half. Place on a bed 
of lettuce. This makes a very pretty 
buffet iray, and an easy-ic-serve- 
salad. 



DEAN'S AVOCADO SOUP 

1 avocado mashed or put through 
blender 

1 can cream of mushroom soup 

1 can water or milk 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 
p teaspoon Lawry's seasoning salt 
Yi teaspoon onion salt 

1 teaspoon sherry 
Heat soup with milk and seasoning. 
Add avocado and sherry and heat 
but do not boil. Serve with a dollop 
of sour cream. 



AVOCADO CRAB BAKE 

2 cups frozen or canned crab meat 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 

1 cup chicken stock 
Yi teaspoon salt 

Dash of cayenne pepper 
V2 teaspoon Lawry's seasoning salt 
1/3 cup table cream 
Juice of Yz lemon 

2 avocados 
Slivered almonds 

Melt butter and blend in flour. Add 
chicken stock. Cook and stir until 
thickened. Stir in seasonings, lemon 
juice and crab meat broken into 
pieces. Peel and slice avocados. 
Sprinkle with salt and lemon juice. 
Layer avocado pieces in shallow 
buttered baking dish. Cover with 
crab sauce. Sprinkle sliced almonds 
on top. Place under broiler until 
very hot and flecked with brown. 
6 to 8 servings. 

AVOCADO SOUFFLE SALAD 

1 package lemon jello 
1 cup boiling water 
V2 cup IMO or commercial sour 
cream 

V2 cup mayonnaise ot similar salad 

dressing 
Ya teaspoon curry powder 
1 avocado 

1 small can grapefruit sections, 
drained and cut in small pieces 
Dissolve Jello in boiling waier. Add 
IMO and salad dressing and beat 
in with rotary beater. Take I cup of 
this mixture, add the avocado which 
has been cut into small pieces. Put 
in blender and blend until smooth. 
When this mixture has begun to 
thicken, add the drained grapefruit 
pieces. This may be put into a ring 
mold, the ring to be filled with grape- 
fruit and tangerine sections for serv- 
ing, or it may be put into individual 
molds and served on lettuce with a 
dab of mayonnaise on top of mold. 




DEVILLED CRAB IN 
AVOCADO HALVES 

Yi cup slivered toasted almonds 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 
Yi teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon prepared mustard 

Y2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

2 cups cooked crab meat (or 
canned) 

4 medium avocado halves 
Melt butter and blend in flour and 
milk. Cook stirring, until mixture is 
thick and smooth. Add mustard, 
Worcestershire sauce and lemon 
juice. Add crab and half of al- 
monds. Heat but do not boil. Cut 
avocados in half, remove seed and 
sprinkle with lemon juice- The avo- 
cados should be at room tempera- 
ture, not chilled. Spoon hot crab 
mixture into avocado halves, sprinkle 
with remaining almonds, and serve 
at once. 



AVOCADO and EGG SALAD 
SANDWICH 

Hard boil eggs, chop and mix with 
mayonnaise. Spread generously on 
slices oi whole wheat bread. Place 
thin slices of avocado over egg mix- 
ture. Sprinkle a little lemon juice 
over avocado. Top with lettuce and 
another slice of bread. 



SWISS AVOCADO SOUP 

2 tablespoons grated Swiss 

3 cups boiling consomme 

2 avocados, grated or thinly sliced 
Place 1 teaspoon Swiss cheese in 
each consomme cup. Pour boiling 
consomme which has been mixed 
with avocado over cheese. Serve im- 
mediately. 
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THE CHILEAN MILL 

(Continued from Page 28) 

back rides and overnight pack trips. 
Their horses are the best dude horses 
we've ever ridden anywhere and the 
hundreds upon hundreds of rugged 
acres belonging to the ranch were 
purchased by Sophie's father for the 
express purpose of providing beauti- 
ful and interesting terrain for horse- 
men. 

Several innovations have taken 
place in modern dude ranching that 
lake the onus off it, as far as we're 
concerned— at least this is true of the 
Remuda Ranch. There are no dawn- 
breaking gongs commanding guests to 
arise with the hale heartiness of a 
gym teacher. At the Remuda Ranch 
breakfast is served about 9:00 a.m., 
unless you choose to take the 
early morning horseback ride and eat 
beside a cam pf ire on the desert. It 
you don't, there's an afternoon ride 
too. Then, even though rates are 
computed on the American plan, five 
of Wickenbui g's dude ranches have 
cooperated in an exchange arrange- 
ment which permits guests to dine at 
any of the five without paying extra 
for the meal. Dress is always infor- 
mal. 

But best of all is the little red 




1965 MODELS 

METAL DETECTORS 

FIND ALL METALS, INCLUDING 
GOLD AND SILVER 

Top guarantee. 
Easy to operate. 
Sensitive and stable. 
Light and compact. 

RAYSCOPES 

and 

DETECT RONS 

Write for 



GOLD BUG 

Dry Concentrator, 
Hand operated. Ideal 
for prospecting, 
pocket hurting or 
sampling. 
12Vilbt, $99.50 
Production models 
available. 



Also Lapidary Equipment, Gems and 
Minerals, Books, Jewelry, Tools. 

Far Information Write 

COMPTON ROCK SHOP 

1405 5. Long Beach Blvd., Campion, Calif, 
Telephone. 632-9096 





Sopide Burden, Val Boyd and Betty Collins examine Mil!. 



schoolhouse on the hill and the pri- 
vate dining room lor children, liillie 
Fletcher is the highly qualified in- 
structor who provides private tutoring 
lor guests with school-age children. 
Without exception, her tutored stu- 
dents have returned to their home 
schools ahead of their classes— even 
those who were behind before they 
came to Remuda Ranch. There's a 
wonderful program for pre-school 



children, too, which keeps them busy 
and away from premises reserved for 
adults. 

All in all, this Trip of the Month 
is one we recommend from beginning 
to end. After all, where else can you 
visit country that fostered silver-dollar 
manufacturers, wife-powered arrastres, 
windmills that pumped gold, and a 
road as confined as the convicts who 
built it. /// 




THE FAMILY VEHICLE FOR YEAR-ROUND FUN! 

Exclusive Sliding Canopy Top 

Only Pullman Camper features phis exclusive and patented Canopy Top which adds 36 square 
feet of area and can be completely enclosed with special filted curtains. M takes only a 
minute to unsnap the tension latches and roll out on rugged nylon rollers. Guaranteed not 
lo rattle. IN THE TREELESS DESERT AREAS WHERE SHADE WEANS tIFE YOU ARE SAFE 
AND COMFORTABtE WITH THE PATENTED PULLMAN CANOPY. 

Other Pullman Features 

STRONG LIGHTWEIGHT CONSTRUCTION. Tubular aluminum framework provides greater 
strength yet reduces over-all weight and gas costs. Safety glass in all stationary windows. 
LOADING MADE EASY. Extra-wide four-fool rear door. 

SPACE SAVING. Door table cabinet provides storage space and doubles as table or work area, 
CLEAN, DRY INTERIOR, Water-tight and dust proof Neoprene gaskets around all windows, 
doors and underside. 

Prices Start at Only $375.00 

VISIT OUR MODERN PLANT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF, OR WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE TO 
PULLMAN CAMPERS, DEPT. DM, B211 PHIOX ST., DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE TO pai 2-7968 or SPruce 3-5686. 
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by Tim St Qeorge 



X HERE'S AT least one case where 
the phnLse "stirring up a hornet's 

nest" had historical significance. 
That was when a British vessel sailed 
up the Patuxent River during the 
War of 1812, and its officers went 
ashore to inspect Yankee land. One 
of them s [Jotted a hornets' nest and 
not knowing what it was, asked a 
fanner's boy. 

"Tis the nest of a rare humming 
bird," the boy said. "Just stop up 
the hole at the bottom; then when 
you are about 10 miles at sea, unplug 
it and you will have mascots that 
will stay with you." 

The officers gravely obeyed the 
boy's instructions and took the nest 
with them. They sailed a short time 
later and residents of Maryland 
watched the vessel as she beat tier way 
toward the sea. The officers must 
have followed the boy's suggestions 
because Lower Malboro residents, 
peering through telescopes, saw Ad- 
miral Cockburn and several of his 
officers precipitously dive overboard, 
swords and all! The Calvert Inc 
dent later published a bit of 
by Ralph Hinman: 

The hornets surely won the day, 
And made their foes feel shame; 
These insects were American 
And lived up to their name! 



FINE NAVAJO RUGS 



• Red-Black-Grays 
• Two Gray Hills 
• Saddle Blankets 
• Vegetals 



desert-southwest art gallery 

(In the Desert Magazine Bldg.) 
Highway 111' Palm Desert, Calif. 




There are thousands of varieties of" 
hornets and wasps, but they are all 
members of the same insect order 
(hymenoptera) , Many are called 
yellow jackets, some cow killers, some 
stone dress, or invisible arrows, but 
generally all are considered pests. It 
is a matter of perspective perhaps. 

Though there are some people to 
whom the sting of the wasp is allergic, 
and sometimes fatally so, these insects 
do infinitely more good than harm. 
They are sudden death to a myriad 
of insects harmful to man and these 
victims provide fare for the eggs of 
the female wasp. 

One variety, the pepsis, is often 
called the Tarantula Hawk because 
of its determination to anesthetize 
and affix an egg on the carcass of 
the huge, hairy spider. The body will 
supply food to the newly-hatched, 
wasp long enough for it to begin 
fending for itself. The struggle pro- 
ceeding this macabre ceremony is one 
of the most fascinating aspects of in- 
sect life. 

Wasps are not only capable of quite 
prodigious feats of strength and en- 
durance but they also represent the 
highest development of instinct in the 
animal kingdom. Not only do they 
have the ability to select victims to 
stun and feed their young, some vari- 



JEWEIRY CRAFTS CATALOG 



FREE >"p° 9 " 

Lapidary ~ rockhounding — feweiry making, 
add up to a fascinating creative art! 



GET CRAFT'S BIGGEST CATALOG 



World's largest selection - over 10,000 items 
offered... imports from all parts o£ the vorld, 
STONES— JEWELRY MATERIALS 
MOUNTINGS— COOKS— CRAFT TOOLS 
MACHINERY*— SUPPLIES — ETC. 



SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 



GRIEGER'S, INC. 

opt 30 -1633 E. Walnut— Po.od.no, Calif. 



eties will wait until another has made 
a kill and then take over. 

Much of their conduct is not 
thoroughly understood, hence a good 
deal of superstition and legend arises. 
The saying that if a wasp flies into a 
house, good luck will follow might 
have evolved from die tact that most 
anything would seem like good luck 
after being slung by a wasp. But 
G/atk girls have been known to carry 
little paper wasp nests pinned to 
their underclothes as a good luck 
charm in attracting a handsome 
suitor. 

Venom from the wasps has been 
used in treating snake bites, and 
veterinarians have experimented with 
its effect in relieving colic in horses. 
There is no question whatever about 
its toxicity, but its full effects are 
not completely understood. 

Amazon Indians believe the wasps 
are invisible arrows capable of be- 
witching tribesmen and all such poi- 
sonous insects are considered to be 
demons. 

The severity of a forthcoming win- 
ter is often gauged by the relative 
position of the wasps* nest: low, the 
winter will be dry and cold; high, the 
winter will be warm and wet. Ento- 
mologists are somewhat more prac- 
tical in realizing that some types seek 
high sites, while other species build 
lower. 

The Northwest Indians are said to 
successfuly cure headaches using a 
wasp nest. This paper-like substance 
is mixed with nettle fibres and rolled 
into a small ball. The ball, held with 
tongs, is ignited and then applied to 
the temples, the neck and crown of 
the head and the headache is gone. 

Little wonder: The victim is so 
concerned with the pains from the 
burns, he forgets about his headache! 

/// 



DESERT DISPENSARY 

by $$m Hteks 

Part of a series of articles relating Sam Hicks' first-hand observations 
fo the uses made by primitive peoples of nature's products. 




ELDERBERRY, OR Sauco, trees 
are almost as much a part of the 
Sou til west as the rhollas, mesquite 
;iml grease wood. The trees grow along 
the b;inks of dry arroyos which carry 
water perhaps once a year, and some- 
limes not that otten. Intermittently 
they dot the foothills of die desert, 
growing on sheltered slopes and in 
depressions protected from strong 
winds. 

Their pithy branches are weak and 
they break easily, especially in spring- 
lime while the limbs are heavy with 
leaves and blossoms. The wood is soft 
and useless as a fuel and the foliage 
is not sought as feed by livestock and 
game animals. 

While Elderberry is commonly 
thought of as a shrub, in the South- 
western Unhed States and Mexico it 
grows indisputably as a tree. Its fruit 
forms in clusters and is easily picked, 
or rather stripped, from the branches. 
Sweet jams, jellies and wines are 
re by people who 



Original 

by 

BE ATI EN YAZZ 



Beautiful depictions of Navajo life and 
the Monument Valley counlry by two 
of the finest Navajo artists. 

desert-southwest art gallery 

(In the Desert Magazine Building) 
Highway 111 Palm Desert, Calif. 
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live in close proximity to Elderberry, 
or Sauco, but the medicinal proper- 
ties contained in tlie tree's leaves and 
I lowers are still widely used. 

Teas of varying strengths cooked 
from the [lowers are taken by expec- 
tant mothers for "morning sickness" 
and given to tiny babies for colic. In 
Mexico, two glasses of Flor de Sauco 
tea is still a standard dosage for 
breaking the fever of children suffer- 
ing from measles. It is a soothing 
anti-acid tonic, which, as a matter of 
custom, is sloshed liberally into burn- 
ing stomachs the morning-aber by 
the participating members of gala 
Southwestern fiestas. Hot tea is 
taken as a reliable cold and flu medi- 
cine and Flor de Sauco is also boiled 
in milk to make a medicated cough 
syrup. 

In Mexico, an extract made from 
crushed Elderberry leaves soaked in 
alcohol is taken in the proportion of 
10 drops to a glass of water for halt- 
ing diarrhea and tea cooked from its 
leaves is used to treat dropsy. /// 



JUST PUBLISHED! 

1965 Four Wheel Drive 
Parts and Accessories Catalog 

Most complete publication ever printed, this 
34-page, illustrated, 8x11, slick paper cata- 
log is packed with detailed facts and prices 
on every part, accessory and safety device 
manufactured. To really make your 4 wheeler 
tops in performance and appearance send 
one dollar for catalog to 

BRIAN CHUCHUA'S 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE CENTER 

1625 S. Harbor Blvd. 
Fullerton 7, California 



the going's great! 
* WARN HUBS 



ON YOUR 
4-WHEEL DRIVE 




iv? ?.■<■*: y.o.i "•. •■ ii engine. 



These ■ hut» : 

improve rseffof ma rui 

■ncrenfe vehicle lift by dpienRa^inK [he fruiti drive 
in 2-w.d. — aulfrmac ical ly n or with manual conErolf, 
To £*r iht meat from yaue i-w.A. under all eotldi- 
«n lioni, .ihtj.II Wai-n Hubs, Thai * what the wfatlty 
£_ at 4~\\t.& t.wnir\ do. Write; Or see your drt&cr 

WARN MFC. CO,, INC. 

ODSft-DM Empire Way S„ 
Seattle, Wash. BS1I8 



LAND ROVERS 

Priced with the Lowest 
4-Whecl Drives 

NEW — USED 
Sales — Parts — Service 

Hall Motors 

CyprBii and Van Buren 
Riverside — Arlington 

Phone 68-98440 



When you respond to an advertise- 
Went, please say that ynu saw it in 
DESERT. The advertiser appreci- 
ates this information and. DESERT 
appreciates your loyalty. 



Metal Detectors 

BOUGHT - SOLD - T HADED 

Dealer For 

Detection, Fisher, Goldak, 
Rayscope, GeoFinder, Metrotech 

Repair Service 

WRITE FOH FREE 2 4 -FACE BOOKLET 
ON PETtCTOKS, BOOKS AND MAPS. 

BILL'S SERVICE CENTER 

15502 So, Paramount Blvd. 
Paramount California 



Custom Made Auto Sun Shades 




"Take the sinle out of the Sun." Your car up 
to 15 degrees cooler. Blocks the sun's rays 
yet gives excellent visibility and ventilation, 
ideal for campers, travelers, and every day 
driving. Greatly improves air conditioning 
efficiency. Custom made for cars 1955 
through 1965. Easy to install with enclosed 
simple instructions. Write for Free catalog 
and prices. Give make of station wagon, 
sedan or hardtop, 2 or 4 door. Prompt ship- 
ment. SIDLES MFG. CO., Box 3537D, Temple, 
Texas, 



A Jim 



CLASSIFIEDS 



• AUTO -TRUCK -CAMPER 



BACK COUNTRY traveler? Investigate National 
Four Wheel Drive Association. Find out what 
it can do for you. National Four Wheel Drive 
A s s delat ion. Box 527, Indio, Calif. 

CAMPERS, ROCKHOUNDS, Hunters. All alumi- 
num pickup camper tops, lined and insulated. 
Send For free brochure. Trail-A-Way Camper 
Tops, 4223 Lindsay Street, Riverside, California. 

WW II Jeep Handbook, 380 pages, parts. Illu- 
strations, only $4.50. Back Country Bookstore, 
Box S66F, Tarzana, California 91356. 

• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 



BOOK HUNTING is our business, service is our 
product. No charge for search. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D-J Book Search Service, P.O. 
Box 3 352-D, San Bernardino, Calif. 92404. 

OUT-OF-print books at lowest prices! You name 
it — we find \t\ Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-D, Beverly Hills, California, 

LEARN ABOUT gems from Handbook of Gems 
and Gemology. Written especially for ama- 
teur, cutter, collector. Tells how to identify 
gems. $3 plus tax, Gemac Corporation, Box 
808J, Mentone, California, 

READ "BURIED Treasure and Lost Mines" by 
Frank Fish, 93 bonafide locations, photos and 
illustrations. Research done by Fish, treasure 
hunter who made it pay. Large 19x24" color- 
ed map, pinpointing book locations. Book 
$1.50, map $1.50, Special: both $2.50 post- 
paid. Publisher: Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, Chino, California. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map, 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Therorv Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 



BOOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginners," 50c. 
"Gold in Lode," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, Box 
105, Prather, California, 

GHOST TOWN Guide: Compfele guide to over 
100 ghost towns in California, only $1.95. A. 
Abbott, Dept. 21, 1513 West Romneya Drive, 
Anaheim, California, 

TREASURE HUNTER'S new monthly publication. 
Write for free sample copy. The Gold Bug, 
P.O. Box B8, Alamo, California, 

"SUN-COLORED GLASS, Ifs Lure and Lore," 50 
pages, illustrated, $2.75 postpaid. Mary J. 
2immerman, Dept. D„ Box 2641, Amarillo, 
Texas. 



"BACKWARD THROUGH a Bottle," histories and 
pictures of ghost towns, bottles and relics of 
Territorial Arizona. Kay Devner, 3945 East 20th, 
Tucson, Arizona, 

GHOST TOWN Bottle Price Guide, now In second 
printing. Designed to help the collector evalu- 
ate his bottles. Research compiled from dealers 
in Western states. An interesting guide, nicely 
illustrated. $2 prepaid. Wes Bressie, Rt, 1, 
Box 582-A, Eagle Point, Oregon. 

HARD-TO-FIND Boq£ located through world- 
wide contacts. All fields Americana to Zoology. 
Book Lance, 6631 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 9002S. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

• Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif. 

• Classified rates are 20c per word, $4 
minimum per insertion. 



• BOOKS-) 



• FOR WOMEN 



BOOKS: "Old Bottles and Ghost Towns," many 
sketches. See Desert, February '63 issue. $2.15 
prepaid. Mrs. Adele Reed, 272 Shepard Lane, 
Bishop, California. 

"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, co- 
ball, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryllium, 
emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to $2 a pound, 
others $25 to $200 per ounce; an emerald 
the size of your thumb may be worth $1000 
or more; learn how to find, identify and 
cash In on them. New simple system. Send 
for free copy "Overlooked Fortunes in Min- 
erals", it may lead to knowledge which may 
make you rich! Duke's Research Laboratory, 
Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences, New 
Mex fco. 

"GEMS & Minerals Magazine," largest rock hohby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
ads. $4 year. Sample 25c. Box 6B7J, Mentone, 
California. 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early map, 1200 
place name glossary, mines, camps, Indian 
reservations, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 1296-E 
Yosemite, San Jose, California. 



LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifler." 
Your whole beauty treatment in one jar. 
Write: Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasa- 
dena 6, California. 

• GEMS, DEALERS 



RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights. Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 



• CLOTHING 



CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jeweler's sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 

• GEMS, MINERALS -FOSSILS 

POCKET GOLD, rare, crystaline, $2. Placer gold 
$2. Gold dust $1. Goldbearing black sand $1. 
Attractively displayed. Postpaid, guaranteed. 
Lester Lea, Box 1125-D, Mount Shasta, Calif. 

FOSSILS: 3500 Species, Catalog, plates: $1 (stamps 
okay). Fossil sels: $2 up. Buying, exchanging 
fossils, too. Write for details. Need plants, 
trilobites, ammonites, brachiopods, mollusks, 
echinoids, etc. Malicks' Fossils, 5514 Plymouth 
Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21214. 



DOWN-FILLED clothing for the winter sports- 
man designed by the leading manufacturer of 
lightweight, cold weather clothing. Free bro- 

chure Gerry, Dept. 90, Box S10, Boulder, » GEMS, ROUGH MATERIAL 

Colorado. 



• DESERT STATIONERY 

DESERT, CACTUS flowers, roadrunners note- 
cards on vellum. Dozen assorted: $1.50. Free 
brochure. 100 Desert Notes, $10.75. By artist 
Henry Mockel, Box 726, T\» 
Calif. 



FACETING ROUGH. Many common, rare, and 
unusual types. Custom faceting. Write for 
price list. Glenn Vargas, Route 1, Box 366, 
Thermal, California. 



• DUDE - GUEST RANCHES 



DESERT HILLS Guest Ranch, Lucerne Valley, Cali- 
fornia. Housekeeping cottages, single units 
with bath, meals available, beautiful view, 
heated pool, quiet, ideal for honeymooners, 
writers, artists, etc. Write for brochure. Joe 
and Janice Horst, owners, P.O. Box 444, 
Lucerne Valley, California. CH 8-7444. 

REMUDA RANCH, 40th Anniversary - Arizona's 
Riding Ranch. Fine resort facilities spiced with 
outcamps, 4- wheel drive trips, activities to 
help you enjoy our 43,000 acre range. Dana 
Burden, Wickenburg 3, Arizona, 



QUALITY CAMPING and mountaineering equip- 
ment. Down sleeping bags, lightweight tents, 
boots. Free catalog. Highland Outfitters, P.O. 
Box 121, Riverside, Cali f. 

MAKE YOUR week-end prospecting pay. Use 
the "Miser Go Id- Pan Rocker." Light, rugged 
and efficient. Information about this in- 
genious machine from Harold's, 2674 Marty 
Way, Sacramento, California. 



SUPERIOR AGATES, Vi to Va inches, $1 lb. Vx To 
in. banded, $2,50 lb. Tumble polished 
$3.50 lb. Send postage. Frank Engstrom, Grey 
Eagle, Minnesota. 

• HOME STUDY 

LEARN OIL painting by correspondence. Ama- 
teur or advanced. Easy, fascinating, natural- 
istic. No time limit. Easy payments. Free de- 
tails. Walker School of Art, Box 486, Mont- 
rose 1, Colorado, 

• INDIAN GOODS 



SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas, 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zunl, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn. Many Fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, in excellent condition 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chlmayo blankets, 
pottery, A collector's paradise! Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, California. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN Jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chl- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's items. 
Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 
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• JEWELRY 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 



GENUINE TURQUOISE bolo ties $1 .50, II store 
turquoise bracelet S2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1.75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques S3 pound. Postage and tax extra. 
Tubby's Rock Shop, 2420V2 Honolulu Ave., 
Montros e, California. 

• MAPS 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps - San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside SI) Imperial, small $1, large $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties Si. 25 each. Nevada 
counties Si each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co,, 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angele s 13, California, 

RIVER MAPS— unequalled scroll format, water- 
proof bags. Whitewater rivers of Colorado, 
Salmon, Clearwater, Snake, Rogue, McKenzie, 
Flathead basins. Canadian— Columhia, Fraser. 
Lakes— Powell, Flaming Gorge. Oppose Marble 
Canyon Dam in Grand Canyon! All maps 2" 
equal 1 mile. Grand Canyon $2.80, Lake Powell 
$2.80, Flaming Gorge Dam Sl.SO, Leslie . 
1648 N. 2nd W„ Bountiful, Utah, 
are done in 1965-1966. 



• MEXICAN AUTO INSURANCE 



GET INSURANCE in Mexico's largest casualty 
company through Sanborn's— by mail or at 
affiliated service offices in El Centra, Yuma, 
Nogales, El Paso. Write for daily insurance 
rates— and ask for free Mexico Travel-Aid 
packet, very helpful in planning your Mexico 
motor trip. Sanborn's, McAllen, Texas 78502. 

• MINING 

PROSPECTING EQUIPMENT. Everything for the 
prospector, mineralogist and rock hound. Send 
25c for 44 page catalog. Inquiries invited. 
Miners & Prospectors Supply, 1345 E, Fire- 
stone, Goleta, California. 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $4.50 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave., Inglewood, California. 

• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

UNCIRCULATED SILVER dollars, 1878-79-B0-81-B2 
S mint or 1883-B4-85 O mint S2.50 each. 187B 
CC mint VF $7,50. New 100-page catalog 50c. 
Shultz, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 

• PHOTO SUPPLIES 

RAPID, CONVENIENT mail service for quality 
black-white or color film finishing. Write for 
our free bargain brochure. The complete pho- 
tographic store since 1932; Morgan Camera 
Shop, 6262 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

COLOR SLIDES, 35 mm, western national parks, 
monuments, nature. Free lists. Or try sending 
some spare, western originals to trade for 
Our Rocky Mountain kodachrome originals. 
Nesbit's Quality Westerns, 721 Columbia Road, 
Colora do Springs, Colo. 80904. 

• PLANTS, SEEDS 



CLEANED CHIA Seed, 10 ounces $2, 26 ounces 
S4, Pollen: 8 ounces %4,, 16 ounces S7, Pollen 
Chia Commerce, 854-8 Ninth St., Santa Monica, 
California. 

1965 WILDFLOWER and Wild Tree Seed Catalog, 
lists over 700 choice varieties including many 
bonsai. Scientific name, common name. In- 
formative, artistic, trade secrets revealed, 50c. 
Clyde Robin, Collector of Wildflower and 
Wild Tree Seeds, P.O. Box 2091-D, Castro 
Valley Calif. For beautiful spring blooms 
plant wildflower seeds in early winter. 



FOR HEALTH certain cactus apples equal Chia. 
Free recipe and cactus starts. Smoketrees and 
other natives, from $1. Rancho Environmental 
Nursery, 71554 Samarkand Drive, Twentynine 
Palms, California 92277. 

• REAL ESTATE 

FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage and par- 
cels for sale in or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write to or visit: Silas S. Stanley, Realtor, 
73644 Twentynine Palms Highway, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California. 

400,000,000 ACRES government land available 
in 25 states, some low as $1 acre, 1964 report. 
Send $1 to National Land, 422T2 Washington 
Building, Was hington, D..C. 

HIDEAWAY IN Montezuma Valley, high above 
the desert, 28 rugged scenic acres, 3600 foot 
elevation. Creek in season— possible fish pond, 
giant boulders. Off new main road to Borrego 
Springs desert resort (San Diego County, 
California). Invigorating dry climate. Sacri- 
fice S300 per acre. Luyken, Ranchita, Calif. 

FOR SALE: Good two bedroom and utility, re- 
cently painted inside and out, partly furnished. 
Beatty, Nevada. Rock hound paradise. Jack 
Holloway, Box 45, Beatty, Nevada 89003. 

ANTELOPE VALLEY, near Idaho's 3,000,000 
acre Primitive Area, River of No Return, famous 
Sun Valley resort, lakes, mountains. Unex- 
celled hunting, fishing. Good roads. Lots under 
$500— $10 down. Free information. Sun Valley, 
Inc., Box 389-DM, Twin Falls, Idaho. 



• TREASURE FI NDERS 

NEW SUPERSENSITIVE' transistor locators detect 
buried gold, silver, coins. Kits, assembled 
models. S19.95 up. Underwater models avail- 
able. Free catalog. Relco-AIB, Box 10563 
Houston, 18, Texas. 

DISCOVER BURIED loot, gold, silver, coins, battle- 
field and ghost town relics, with most power- 
ful, sensitive transistorized metal detectors 
available. Two Year Warranty. Free literafun. 
Goldak, Dept. DM, 1544 W. Glenoaks, Glen- 
dale, California 91201. 

FIND UNDERWATER placer gold, iiOOO's re- 
covered, 1 00 page handbook shows how, 
where. S3. Back Country Bookstore, Box 
866AA, Tarzana, California. 

EXCITING ADVENTURE locating hidden loot, 
treasure, relics, etc., with powerful, electronic 
M-Scope locator, lightweight, guaranteed, very 
easy terms. Send for free booklet, interesting 
customer reports. Fisher Research, Dept. JY, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



• WESTERN MERCHANDISE 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghost railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
'60s. Write your interest— Box 64-D, Smith, 
Nevada. 

RANCH TRADING Post. Antiques, relics, bottles. 
Saturday and Sunday specials. Avenue 62 and 
Monroe, 8 miles south of India, sig ns to ranch. 

SUN PURPLED glass, from the Arizona desert, 
bottles and pattern glass. Write for list. 
Dunqu e's Junque, Box 425, Bouse , Arizona. 

BOTTLES: GHOST town types and purples. SI 
for list. Refundable on first purchase. DuPont, 
Box 426, Fallon, Nevada. 



FIND LOST or hidden treasures with new tran- 
sistor metal detector, underwater metal de- 
tectors, scintillation counters, etc. Free litera- 
ture. Gardiner Electroncis, Dept. 51, 4729 

N orth 7th Av e., Phoenix, Arizona. 

FINEST TRANSISTOR metal locators, $34.95 to 
S275. Find corns, souvenirs, treasure. Informa- 
tive folder, "Metal Locating Kinks," 25c. 
IGWTD, W illiamsburg, New Mexico. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, ail- * 
ver, coins, relics. Money back guarantee. Terms, 
free information. Underground Explorations, 

_Dept. 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, California. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



BUY DIRECT from distributor and save. Shop 
in leisure from your rocking chair. Be on 
the mailing list for catalogs. Dozens of items 
for babies, children, just released. Harold's 

2674 Marty Way, Sacramento, California. 

SOUR DOUGH Biscuit recipe and full directions, 
SI. Modern or Dutch oven baking. Donald 
Doyle, 545 N. Fig Street, Escondido, Califor- 
nia 92025. 

SOUR~DOUGH Biscuit, Sour Dough Pancake and 
Son-of-a-Gun Stew recipes with full direc- 
tions, $1 each. Frank Murdock, Da I hart, Texas. 



DESERT Subscription Service 



8 i Enter a Subscription □ 
| (Address Change Only Q 



To Change Your Address 

Magazines are no longer forwarded by the post 
office when you move. To insure uninterrupted 
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□ 1-year subscription 
$4.50 

□ One 2-year subscrip- 
lion, or, 

□ Two 1-year sub- 
scriptions . $8.50 
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Address 



Foreign subscribers add 75c 
per subscription. 



□ Renewal 



To Give a Desert Subscription 
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□ New 
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ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION 

Bring your own boat. 
Bring your own family. 
Bring your own everything. 

Come join a small flotilla on a thousand- 
mile journey down the Mackenzie River in 
Canada. 

Boat 310 water miles beyond the Arctic 
Circle, to Inuvik, the newest city in North 
America. 

In the Arctic, fly over reindeer herds. Fly 
over great ice floes. Share on charters to 
Alaska. Visit Eskimo villages. 

Launch date: 15 JULY, 1965. Your guide 
has 26 years experience on Western Rivers. 
Has, in 1 1 years traversed over 6500 miles 
on 10 Canadian rivers. 

A very nominal guide fee. Come, join a 
boating run of a lifetime. Write: 

LARABEE and ALESON 

WESTERN RIVER TOURS 
Teasdale, Utah, U.S.A. 



Order a 
FREE 

Desert-Southwest Book Catalog 

More than 75 Southwestern titles. His- 
tory, lost mines, Indian lore, adventure, 
gunmen, nalure subjects, art of the area, 
guide books, travel, ghost towns, desert 
legends. 

For your free Desert -Southwest Book 
Catalog, send your name and address to: 

Desert- Southwest Book Store 

P.O. Box 757 Palm Desert, California 



Give an hi teres ting gift 
Give DESERT 
only |4.50 a year 




MODERN 
MINERAL 
PROCESSING 
FLOWSHEETS 

Over 100 flowsheets 
-data on oi/er 200 important 
minerals -mi 1 1 designs, metallurgical summaries. 
A one-volume erttyc fa pedis! Year's most useful 
cook! Avails bie in two editions; Deluxe edition 
SI0H0; student's edition $6.60 per copy (plus post- 
age J. Unconditional money -back guarantee. ^Wfc 
sent postpaid anywhere in the world, if payment 
accompanies order. Mail order tp: 



Technical Publication Dept. DM 

Denver Equipment Co. 

14Q0 - 17th St., Denver, Colorado 30217 



DESERT BIRDS 






On bond -decora fed files 
of native ciay. Standing 
(82) ond Running (B3) 
Rcadrunners, Quail Cocks 
(B4) and pairs (B5), 
Great-Horned Owls (B6), 
Elf Owls (67), Cactus 
Wrens (B8), ond Doves 
(B9). Corked for trivets, 
also fixed to be hung. 










Approximately 6" square. 
$4 includes iases, if any. 
shipping ond insurance. 






GLOBAL GIFTS 




Box 96 






CUypaol, Arizona 





LETTERS 

FROM OUR READERS 




I 



Letters requesting answers must include stamped self-addressed envelopes 



Hank Brandts Mine . . . 

To the Editor: Lasl October's issue had 
an interesting article about Hank Brandt's 
Secret Canyon in the Fish Creek Mts. We 
decided to go into the area, so followed 
the directions in the article by calling the 
Commanding Officer of the NAS to ask 
permission to enter the Fish Creek Mts. via 
the Aerial Gunnery Range. In order to save 
your readers a lot of trouble, here's what 
happened. 

The Miramar NAS said they'd had a 
multitude of letters requesting the same per- 
mission. These were referred to the Marine 
Corps in Yuma, Arizona, which controls 
the area. In some cases the letters were so 
general they turned them down flat. In a 
telephone conversation, 1 acquired more in- 
formation. 

You must write a letter at least two 
weeks in advance of your planned trip. 
Address it to Commanding Officer, MCAS, 
Yuma, Arizona, c/o Fleet Liaison Officer. 
In that letter, tell him you want permission 
to enter the Carrizo Aerial Gunnery Range.. 
Your purpose of visit, the exact area you 
wish to cover, exactly where you wish to 
go, length of slay, and lime of departure. 
They Ihey will send you a "Hold Harmless- 
Free of" agreement which you must sign 
and return and they will either give you 
permission, or refuse it. So, is it worth it? 
You bet it is! 

DAN AND 1RF.NE BLISS, 
Bur-hank. California 



Interesting Follow-up . . . 

To the Editor: A few months ago your 
magazine carried an article regarding a 
losl gold mine in the Fish Creek area. As 
this falls partly within our target areas, 
we have been besieged with requests from 
your readers wanting permission to enter. 
We would appreciate your sending us a copy 
of the story so we may intelligently know 
what it's all about. 

PHILIP A. KRONEN BERG, 
Information Services Division. 
Marine Corps Air Station, 
Yuma, Arizona 



Cards on the Table . . . 

To the Htli tor. At last someone has had the 
guts to come out and lay the cards on the 
fable relative to what ihe government calls 
"outdoor recreation," Sure, the parks are 
fine and I'm all for them, but I like the 
wide open spaces and there arc still plenty 
of them here in the West if people will get 
over their fear of being alone. Congratu- 
lations to Jack Pepper for his column in 
the January issue. I hope everyone reads it 
and then heads for the lonely and healing 
hills. 

JAY CLARK, JR. 
Hanford, California 



Lee's Lost Lode . . . 

To the Editor: The article on Lee's Lost 
Lode in the January issue gave me a 
thrill, indeed. Many times 1 have heard 
my parents relate the story and the strange 
pari, to me, is (hat the narrative coincides 
m so many statements. Such tales, over 
a long period, usually differ sharply, 

VERNON DELAMETER. 
Big Bear Lake. California 




Quien Sabe? . . . 

To the Editor: In ihe E,;glc Tail Mis. 
about 35 miles southwest of Salome we ran 
across rock formations that we thought 
were probably old Indian forts or hunting 
blinds. They are about four feet high and 
all but two were completely circular with 
no opening on Ihe side. They are spaced 
about 40 feet aparl and circle a hill. The 
desert varnish on the rocks is heavy, which 
indicates great age. Both Apache and 
Maricopa Indians roamed here— also, the 
Hohokam ruins are only about 35 miles 
soulh. Would any of your readers be able 
to lell us anything definite about these 
rock structures and what they were used 
for? 

KATHLEEN POWERS. 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Conservation of the Saguaro . . . 

To the Editor: Regarding the article by 
Janice Bealy in (he December issue about 
the seeming inability of the gianl saguaro 
to reproduce under normal conditions, even 
though each season it produces millions of 
fertile seeds, it seems apparenl that if the 
deseri beauty is to survive, it will need 
outside help. Lasl year I received a pack- 
age of seeds with instructions for planting 
them in a little plastic planter. About 50% 
of these sprouted and later 1 transplanted 
them. Al present, I have nine healthy 
plants and about an equal number of 
runty ones. This experiment suggests that 
they are not loo difficult to grow. If the 
Arizona Forestry Department could be per- 
suaded to gather these seeds it would be 
easy to get thousands of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia citizens to pledge Ihemselves to 
carry on propagation in their own yards 
and then after several years ship the 
plants back to the Forestry Service to use 
in protected areas where saguaro forests 
could be propagated. 

R. N. BUCHWALTER, 
Rialto, California 
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order to Special Attractions De- 
partment, Desert Magazine, Palm 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 

PLUS OTHEJt 

FASCINATING ARTICLES ON THE WEST 




The back issues of DESERT MAGAZINE are as alive today as the day they were printed. 
Backed with information and detailed maps on out-of-the-way places of the West, the articles 
are also historically informative for both adults and students. Here are 40 back issues to 
enrich, enlighten and entertain you and your friends. 
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ke" 
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JUNE — Murbarger: "White Mountains" 
Appleby: "Baja California Vacation" 

JULY — Sperry: "Yellow Cat Gems" 
Murbarger: "New Mexico Back- 
Country Tour" 
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1958 

JUNE — Murbarger: "Seven Troughs 
Bonanza" Conrotto: "Whipple 
Mountain Chalcedony." 

JULY— Ward: "Mojave Back Road" 
Jaeger: "Amargosa River" 

AUGUST — ■ Murbarger: "Museum of 
Northern Arizona" Conrotto: "Ver- 
de Antique Quarry" 

SEPTEMBER — Conrotto: "Rattlesnake 
Canyon Gold" McHunter: "La Paz" 
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